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holiday season exerted its infftrence on the 
month’s array of concerts in Mew York, considerably 
lessening their number. Among the most important 
that took place in December was that of the Philhar¬ 
monic Society on December 7th. Mme. Fursch-Madi 
was the vocalist and furnished two novelties: “The 
Awaking of the Valkyrie,” from Beyer’s /Sigurd and a 
Fragment from the Herodiade , Massenet. Mr. Richard 
Arnold was heard in an excellent performance of Spohr’s 
Concerto Mo. 8, and the orchestra played Rubinstein’s 
iEolias Symphony (first edition) and “ Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale,” Schumann. The second Seidl concert at 
Steinway Hall offered “ Wallenstein’s Trilogy,” Vincent 
d’Indy, overture from The Barber of Bagdad, Cornelius, 
and 11 Serenade’’ for string orchestra, victor Herbert, 
conducted by the composer. Miss Hedwig Reil and Mr. 
Joseph Beck, of the German Opera, were the vocalists, 
the former singing the contralto Aria from Orpheus and 


the latter, Wolfram’s Aria from Tannhauser “Blickich 
umber.” 

The first Gericke concert of the season was given at 
Steioway Hall on December 11th, The programme con¬ 
sisted of Concerto No. 8, Spohr, Miss Madge Wickham, 
concerto for pianoforte in B fiat, op. 83, Brahms, Mr. 
Carl Baermann, and the “ Eroica ” symphony, Beetho¬ 
ven.,^ The Symphony Society’s concert took place on 
December 15th. The symphony was “ Harold in Italy,” 

■ viola solo, by Nathan Pranks, Berlioz ; three overtures, 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aults , Massenet’s Phidre and 
Mehnl’s La Chasse der zeime Henri were also played by 
the orchestra, and Frl. Matt? Bettagne, from the Metro- 

S litan Opera House, sang “ 0 Malheureuse Iphigenie,” 
uck, Serenade, Saint Saens, and Air from Carmen, 
Bizet. The Oratorio Society performed “ The Mes¬ 
siah” on Deoember 27th. Mme. Fursch-Madi, Misses 
Anna L. Kelly and Emily Winant and Messrs. Win. 
Dennison and Emil Fischer were the soloists. The 
“Anon” Society gave a concert on the 16th. The 
orchestra’s selections included a “ Concert Overture” by 
Klughardt, Wagner’s “ Albumblatt” and a “Minuet” 
from Euryanthe. Mr- Winckler, pianist, played, and 
Miss Sophie Traubmann sang Elizabeth’s Aria from 
Tannhauser, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal gave a concert at 
Steinway Hall on December 14th, including in his pro¬ 


gramme Beethoven’s Sonata op. 109. - He was assisted 
By Master Kreisler. Mr. Rosenthal also appeared in 
two concerts at the Academy of Music on December 
26th and 28th, and was assisted by Mrs. Agnes Thomp¬ 
son, of Toronto, who sang Handel’s “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,” among other selections. Of chamber 
music concerts there was that of the Metropolitan Trio 
Club, an admirable organization, that played a new 
Godard Trio in F major, and was assisted by Miss Emily 
Winant; that of the New York String Quartette, heard 
in Schumann’s quartette, op. 47, ana assisted by Mr. 
Max Voguil, who played Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz and 
also appeared as a composer in an Andante and Inter¬ 
mezzo ” performed by Mr. Sam Franks; and the New 
York Trio's Club concert at which a new trio in G minor 


College of Music gave an interesting concert at which 
a number of decidedly talented children took part. Lit¬ 
tle Marita O’Leary played Handel’s “ Harmonious 
BlacksmithMaster Henry Levy and others gave sepa¬ 
rate movements from the earlier Beethoven concerto 
and from Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto; Misses Beck 
and MacDaniel, pupils of Mme. Lankow, made an excel¬ 
lent impression in songs and duetts. The Metropolitan 
Opera House German Opera, Anton Seidl, conductor, 
has included in its month’s performances: “ Lohen¬ 

grin,” Frl. Katti Bettagne and Alvary in the chief r61es ; 
“William Tell,” with Perotte, Fohstroem, Riel, Beck 
and Robinson ; “ Faust,” with Fohstroem, Alvary and 
Fischer; “ L’Africaine,” Selika, Moran-Olden and Bet¬ 
tagne ; Vasco de Gama , Perotti; Inez, Frl. Traubmann' 
and Neluska, Grienauer; “ Fidelio,” with Moran-Olden 
and Alvary and a revival of Siegfried on the 21st, with 
Alvary and Moran-Olden. 

Gustave Hill® gave a recital consisting entirely 
of his own compositions, at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. The compositions were for violin, piano and 
voice, and gave evidence of a high order of talent in the 
composer. 

Ms. and Mrs. Geo. Henschel will begin their Ameri¬ 
can tourn6e at Boston, in March. 

Mr. Wm. Piutti, the pianist, is living at Los Angeles, 
Cal., where he has a large school. 

A concert was given at the Ampheon Academy, 
Brooklyn, on December 19th, at which Mr. Joseffy, 
Mme. Herbert Foerster, Mr. Geo. Werrenrath, Mr, Carl 
Hiid and Mr. Ferd. W. Dulcken appeared. 

Miss Amy Fay held a piano conversation at Chicago 
on December 15th. It was under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music, and her programme 
included “ Prelude and Fugue ” in B flat minor, Bach ; 
“ Sonata Pastorale,” op. 28, Beethoven ; “ In the Coun¬ 
try,” J. K. Paine; “Nouvelle Melodie,” Rubinstein, 
and “ A Midnight Barcarole,” Jerome Hopkins. 

Mrs. W. H. Sherwood, the pianist, has been giving 
three recitals in Boston, the last on December 13th, in 
regard to which the press seems to have been unanimous 
in its good opinion. The programmes covered a wide 
field in style, embracing Bach Prelades and Fugues; 
Beethoven Sonatas; D’ Albert, Gavotte and Musette 
from Suite op. 1; , Moszkowski “ En Automne ” and 
Waltz in E major; Etudes, Liszt; works by Chopin and 
a Suite by Grieg. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and her English Opera 
Company, including Misses Meisslinger, Yon Doenhoff 
and the tenor Labatt, gave a season of opera at Brook' 
lyn; the repertoire included “II Trovatore,” Faust, 
Carmen and “The Bohemian Girl.” 

It is rumored that Theodore Thomas will go to Boston 
next month, to direct the Symphony Concerts, as Mr. 
Gericke’s contract expires then. - 

The Haydn and Handel Society, of Boston, will open 
its seventy-fourth season with “The Messiah.” Misses 
Emma Jnch, Emily Winant and Messrs. Chaa. A. 
Knorr and Myron W. Whitney will be the soloists. 

The comic opera “ Farinelli,” by H. Zumpe, produced 
at the Amberg Theatre, New York, on December 20th, 
has been given successfully at a number of European 
theatres, and notably at Vienna. 

Mr. Emils Guyon, the excellent pianoforte teacher, 
recently delivered a lecture at Steinway Hall. His sub¬ 
ject was, “How to Become a Thorough Musician in a 
Short Space of Time,” by the method of Galin-Paris- 
ChevA Mr. Guyom intends to open classes in this 
method. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the vocalist at the 
Boston Symphony Concert of January 26th. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will give a series of ten con¬ 
certs at Chickening Hall, the first to take place on Janu¬ 
ary 5th, and the last on April 4th- 

Thb Kingston, N. Y., five days’ music festival opened 
December 10th. Carl Zerrtuin conducted the chorus 


“ America,” the libretto of which 


W. A. Smith, and the 


music by Mr. Ernest 
was given at Philadelphia on 
Will S. Rising 


Seiler, of Hartford, Conn, 

December , 10th. Miss F. Arline and Mr. 
took the leading parts. 

Mme. G. Von Januschowsky-Neuendorf!? has joined 
the Boston Ideal Opera Company. 

The Ludwig Concert Company, consisting of Mme. 
Adelaide Mullen, Miss Annie Layton and Messrs. H. 
Beaumont and Wm. Ludwig, Is eoncertizing in the New 
England States. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’-Association was held in Des Moines, on Dec. 
26th to 29th. Miss Marie Chambers read a paper on 
“ Music in the Public Schools.” 

Mr. H. C. Macdougal is giving his fifth series of free 
organ recitals in the Central Baptist Church, Providence, 
R. I,, assisted by local vocal talent. 

At the Chicago Apollo Musical Club’s concert, on 
November 30th, Mr. Rafael Joseffy played Chopin’s 
“Andante Splanato and Polonaise.;” Rubinstein 
“Barcarolle”; “Marche Militaire,” Schubert, Tausig, 


on 

of five hundred voices. Blaisdell’s orchestra partici- j 
pated. Among the soloists were Mr. Rafael taseffy, 
who played Chopin’s Andante, Spianato and Polonaise, 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song, ’ and other selections; 
Miss Marie Var, who sang “Mia Piecirella,” Gomez; 
Mme. Fursch-Madi and Hue. Augusta Ohratrom, a solo. 
Mr. Moriz Rosenthal gave two recitals at Mias Porter 


and his own “At the Spring.” The Club sang “ The 
Night,” Rheinberger, “Hymn to Music,” Buck, Miss 
Maud Powell gave Erast’s Fantasia from “ Otello,” and 
Mr. Clarence Eddy was heard in concerto in D minor, 
Handel, and Gavotte, Martini, arr. for organ by Gail- 
mant. 

At her sixth piano recital in Montclair, Mrs. Clara E. 
Thomas confined herself to American composers, includ¬ 
ing W. H. Sherwood, Emil Liebling, Wilson G, Smith., 
C. Sternberg, Robert Goldbeek, S. B. Mills and J. Von 
Prochazka. 

FOREIGN* 

Anton Schott has been singing in Munich. 

Dr. Carl Reinecke produced three of his own com¬ 
positions atijjfee Breslau Ooncertverein’ a fourth concert— 
his symphony in A major, “Twilight,” and “Dance 
beneath the Village Linden-tree.” 

Max Heinrich was the vocalist at a recent Saturday 
Crystal Palace concert, London, England. He sang “ O 
du mein holder Abendatern,” Tannhauser , and Schubert 
and Schumann songs. 

Charles Oberthur, the harpist, has been decorated 
with the Order of Leopold by the King of the Belgian*. 

Mme. Cosima Wagner has sent her congratulations to 
the directors of the Brussels Monnaie Theatre on the 
great success of the “ Meistswinger ” performances. 

Joachim, the great violinist, made his debut before the 
musical world fifty years ago at Pesth, when he was seven 
years old. He will celebrate his jubilee next year. 

Mme. Wilhelmj, of Wiesbaden, mag Beethoven’ 
cert aria at the second Berlin Philharmonic co 
under Von Billow’s direction. Max Bruch’s third 
phony was the novelty. 

Tsoharkowski has completed a new symphony 
also written a symphonic poem—Hamlet. 

Verdi’s ocera “ Otello ” was given at Constantinople 
recently witn an orchestra of fifteen members and t 
chorus of twelve. 

Miss Lucy Campbell, of Boston, s violoncellist, took 

E rt of the Mendelssohn prize at the Roya I 

din. She is the first ’cellist who ever won this dis¬ 
tinction. , 

Mme. Wagner has been spending several weeks in 
Carlsrahe, negotiating with conducto Motte in refill'd to 
the next Bayreuth performances. There are to be no 
performances in 1888. 

Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aules was given at Liverpool, 
with Mme. Aibani in the title r&le. 

Weber’s “ The Three Pintos ” waa suceessMly given 
at Bremen and Cas&el. 

M. BENKpicrus, of Paris, Is writing an opera entitled 
“ The Moonlight Sonata,” rhose hero is Beethoven. 
Mme. Judith Gautier is the librettist. 

Messrs. A. C. Mackenzie and Villiers Stanford, of 
London, have been made Doctors of Maaie, honoris em M&, 
by the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. J sroiii- Horn**- to been predaeinf his chil¬ 
dren 3 opera, Taffy and Old Munchs, in London, and ll 
now rehearsing his oratorio “ SamtteL” ‘ 
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Franz RuMMELgave a recital at Dresden, playing Bach’s 
“ Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue,” Beethoven’s “ Sonata 
.ppassionata,” Schumann’s Fantasia in C, besides nu¬ 
merous smaller selections. 

Beethoven’s “ Ritter-Ballet ” was played at the 
second Henschel symphony concert, London, also at the 
Gewandhaus Leipsic. This work, although known for 
sixteen years, has only recently been published. Beet¬ 
hoven refused to put his name to the music,which he wrote 
for a masked ball at the suggestion of Count Waldstein. 

Verdi’s “jubilee,” the fiftieth anniversary of his debut 
as a composer, will be celebrated next year at Milan by a 
performance of his complete operas, with the assistance 
ofMme. Patti and the tenor Masini. 

Vienna is enjoying a Wagner “ Cycle,” embracing all 
the master’s works except Parsifal and “ The Fairies.” 

Brahms’ new “Gipsey Songs ” were sung at a London 
Monday popular concert. The singers were Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henschel, Miss Lena Little and Mr. Shakes¬ 
peare, 

A band of three hundred brass instruments is soon to 
perform a programme before the Emperor William II, 
who is very fond of the tone of brass instruments. 

The first performance of the entire Nibelungen Tetra¬ 
logy was given at Berlin in December. 

Felix Weingartner, the composer of “ Sakuntala ” 
and successor of Hans Sucher at the Hamburg Theatre, 
recently gave a model performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde ” in that city. 

Mme. Essipoff has been playing Schumann’s piano¬ 
forte concerts at the Crystal Palace concerts, London, and 
algo giving recitals at Steinway Hall in that city, at which 
she was assisted by Mme. Fannie Bloomfield in two 
iano selections, including Saint-Saens’ Variations on a 
sethoven theme. 

The Paris Figaro tells the story that last week Mr. 
Gounod was at Madame Patti’s hotel in Paris, and after 
hearing her Steinway grand, declared that if he had such 
a piano his youthful freshness of inspiration would be 
restored to him. Madame Patti cabled to New York, 
id at once received a reply from Mr. Steinway asking 
r. Gounod to accept the piano as a present. 

The composer and ’cellist, J. de Severt. has been 
appointed director of the Ostend Conservatory of Music. 

Conductor Levi- is completely restored to health and 
will soon recommence active duties. 


Moszkowski has been conducting the second Dresden 
Philharmonic concert, the programme of which included 
Bruch’s E fiat symphony and Moszkowski’s “ Cortege ” 
and “ Tarantella. " The violinist, Marie Soldat, was the 
doist. 


O0I0BBT PROGRAMMES. 

NmUy Stevens , at Omaha, Neb. 

Gavotte, Bach-St. Saens; Song of Contentment, 
Mozart-Kullak ; Bourree Antique, SeeboecSr; Caprice 
Espagnol, Moszkowski; First Gavotte, Wilson G. 
Smith; Album Leaf(d’apr^s Kirchner), Adi M. Foerster; 
False Lente, Sehuett; Staccatelle, Constantin Sternberg; 
Prfes du Russian, Rubinstein; Valse Caprica, Rubin¬ 
stein ; Fantasie Stneck, Schumann ; Danse Phrygienne, 
Constantin Sternberg; Melodie Russe. Liszt; Rhapsodic 
Hongroise, Liszt. - 

Theo. G. Weitach, Pittsburgh, Pa., Etude Recital. 

Bohm, Opt 312 (4 Hands); Hause, Staccato Etude ; 
K< tier, Op. 149, No. 8 ; Heller, Op. 46, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Spindler, Op. 75 ; Meyer-Helmund (Vocal), The Daily 
Question ; Krause, Op. 2, Nos. 1 and 6 ; Stiebelt, Op. 6; 
Bach, Fugue No. 4 ; Czerny, Op. 740,«No. 1 ; Schumann, 
Yngend Album, Nos. 1 and 10; Jensen, Op. 82; Braun- 

g >rdt, Op. 6 ; Suppe (Vocal), Forget Me Not; Watson, 
p. 4; Raff, Op. 180, Etude Melodique. 

"Miss Gether's Instrumental Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trio for Piano, Flute and ’Cello, C. M. von Weber ; 
Cavatina, “ Qui la voce,” from I Poritani, Bellini; JM&ad 
Solo, Bird Etude , Adolphe Henseit; Flute Solo, Fan- 


Grieg; (6) Flower of the field, A. R< 
Flute and ’Cello, C. M. von Weber. 


1 ) Solvejga song,x 
, A. Rotoli; Trio fo 


Mr*. Stocker, Duluth, Minn. 

Four Hands, Swing Song and Rustic Dance/D’Our- 
▼Ule : Miserere, Dorn ; Petite Fantaisie, Straebbog; Four 
Hands, Sonatine, Op. 186, Spindler; Songs, (a) Wan¬ 
derer’s Nachtiled, Jfo) Wohin, Schubert ; Capriee, Op. 
32, Mendelssohn ; Dame Blanche, Smith ; Adieu to the 
Plano, Beethoven; Danse Hongroise, Boehm; Valse, Op. 
88, Durand; (a) Valse Op. 84,Mo. 1, Chopin: (6) Galop 
1*1 -i‘.. Sit ' 8k A el My Heart, Hoffmai 

Gmedoliera, Liszt; Octave Etude, Quidant; Trio for 
Mss®, Husarenritt, Spindler. 


Trio for Piano, 


ONE-SIDED PIANO TEAOHEBS. 

BT DR. H. H. HAAS. 

The teacher’s paramount task is to train his pupils 
i n easy and fluent sight reading,. as the only, the best 
means for taking that universal and thorough survey 
of good pianoforte music, which alone will impart to 
the pupil independent judgment and correct discern¬ 
ment, which alone will bring any latent faculty of his to 
the light; will admit a free development of the musical 
character, and leave on him, as its impress, a certain 
originality. The teacher is not warranted in narrowing or 
constraining the pupil’s individuality, the free exercise 
of his spontaneity, to any one limit or in any one direc¬ 
tion, nor in obtruding his own taste and predilection on 
him, thus inculcating his own individuality; nor must 
he hold up his own subjective opinion and judgment as 
final, and from which there is no appeal. On the con¬ 
trary, he should encourage investigation on the part of 
the pupil, encourage questioning, even arguing, and 
let the pupil himself be the final judge! It is time our 
pupils should be emancipated from the old scholastic 
system ; the in verba magistri jurare should be super¬ 
seded in music as well as in all other education. Those 
small errors which the pupil is likely to commit are far 
outweighed by the evil of constraint. But the teacher 
may offer certain considerations to aid the pupil’s judg¬ 
ment ; certain recommendations and exhortations, 
advice and warning he owes to his pupils help to dis¬ 
tinguish the better from the worse, and encouragement 
to choose the former and avoid the latter ; he must try 
to stimulate them to increased exercise of their faculties 
and to increased attention toward the intellectual and 
the beauftTuTin music. He must be a guide to lead 
teste into the right channel, checking, however, an un¬ 
timely or too rapid flow ! Without restricting individu¬ 
ality or impeding the free formation of originality, he 
may yet seek to prevent all those things -which are gen¬ 
erally condemned and avoided by the best authorities on 
music; and in this, as well as m his criticism (merely 
pointing out the merits and demerits of each composi¬ 
tion), he must take as his standard always that of the 
cultivated, refined musical world—(there has been ample 
time for the establishment of such a standard of excel¬ 
lence in pianoforte music). Otherwise the teacher may 
indeed, in one sense, succeed with a few pupils, whose 
disposition ( Anlage ) happens to correspond to his own, 
whose individuality, sympathetic with his own, would, 
under all circumstances, have taken the same turn and 
aspect as his own; but all his other pupils, otherwise 
endowed and qualified, will be total failures- This is a 
serious matter, and deserves earnest reflection. No 
teacher, however large and good in other respects his 
musical knowledge and skill may be, but who has only 
one style and manner, who teaches not all kinds of piano¬ 
playing, but only his peculiar kind, who treats with 
undue preference a few composers, neglecting or omitting 
all others, in short, whose instruction is one-sided and 
limited, instead of versatile and all-comprising, who, 
moreover, is narrow and pedantic instead of broad and 
liberal—no such teacher can be called competent or 
efficient, or even conscientious. We do not require in 
music-teaching specialists, as in medicine, nor sectarists, 
as in the Church, nor Bachs, nor Beethovens, nor 
Chopins, nor Liszts, nor Schumannists, but “Uniter - 
salisls /’ ’ 

, It is astonishing what turn the pupils’ taste will, under 
the right direction, often take. It is surprising to their 
friends and to themselves, and not always to be foreseen 
by the most experienced teacher. Some, when they 
come to the teacher, know and like the most trashy 
music, but, after a short time, will play or enjoy nothing 
else but noble and refined music. Different results, of 
course, will ensue; one will lean more to classical, 
another more to modern compositions; one to light, 
sensual, humorous, another to sentimental, serious, in¬ 
tellectual music; one will love striking, thrilling, loud 
effects, another dreamy, soft, soothing ones; one will 
play with great force, energy, velocity; another with in¬ 
tensity, fine tone, shading and phrasing. Some few, 
alas, will end by comprehending no more than trivial 
-and commpn-place music (the poor, dull ones), and per- 
haps rekumfi trashy music as soon as they are free to do 
so. But all\i0u8t have ample chance to “ test all and 
choose the Wat” (Prilfet A lies und wiihlet das Beste); 
nor will it be the teacher’s fault if not every occult sense 
of the pupil has been touched and revealed, every hid¬ 
den faculty called out and turned to the best account. 
Several pupils—and these the true, the real musicians, 
the teacher’s glory and delight—will finish by loving, 
without exclusiveness, all good music for music’s sake; 
for them Beethoven is, indeed, the sun, to be worshiped 
with awe and religious veneration ; bat they admire and 
love the moon, too, and Venus, the lovely evening star, 
and innumerable other stars, less great and luminous, 
but all beautiful! 


GLIYE1 DITSOIT. 

The veteran music publisher, Oliver Ditaon, died at 
his residence in Boston, on December 21st, 1888, at the 
age of 77 years. 

The name of Oliver Diteon is familiar to every reader 
of The Etude. Hs founded and built up one of the 
largest publishing houses in the world. He began with¬ 
out a cent, but by energy and pluck he soon rose from a 
journeyman printer to prominence. In 1884 he became 
partner in the firm of Parker & Ditaon, music dealers. 
Six years later he was the sole proprietor. Since 1887 
J. C. Haynes has been his partner, who, for a number 
of years, was recognized as the head of the business. 
Mr. Haynes is a man of exceptional business talent, 
whose ability to conduct successfully the immense busi¬ 
ness is unquestioned. When the firm of 0. Ditson & 
Co. merged the catalogues of J. L. Peters, Mason Bros., 
and Lee & Walker, they controlled the music trade of 
the country. Their catalogue embraces the greatest 
number of popular copyrights, perhaps, of all the other 
catalogues combined. Personally, Mr, Ditson was uni¬ 
versally beloved and known for acta of charity and 
benevolence. He aided liberally any enterprise calcu¬ 
lated to promote musical culture. He was a consistent 
member of church, and devoted to Christian work of all 
kinds- 

Mr. Ditson was largely interested in other local enter¬ 
prises, and we have heard it intimated that the. bulk of 
*4|s money was made by real estate speculations. He was 
on® of the originators and managers of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, and for twenty-five years President of the 
Continental Bank, and was connected with various finan¬ 
cial institutions of Boston. 

He leaves only two out of five children. One of 
these, Charles, is in precarious health, owing, we under¬ 
stand, to overwork In connection with the New York 
branch house. 

We have given these few words feeling that the im¬ 
portance of the event deserved more than a mere pass¬ 
ing notice of his death. 

The discussion'^f severing the accessory tendons of 
the hands as a means of facilitating piano playing is 
again before our readers. Last month E. M. Bowman 
gave briefly his testimony, which is based on a somewhat 
thorough investigation of the subject. He felt enough 
interest in the matter to come to Philadelphia for this 
special purpose. In this month’s issue appears an article 
by E. S. Bonelli, of San Francisco, who has paid more 
attention to the subject from a musical side than all the 
rest of the musical profession combined. The Etude 
has given some attention to it. What we desire is a series 
of experiments conducted by a number of prominent 
piano teachers, for the purpose of ascertaining just how 
much benefit can be derived from the operation. There 
are no doubt many things bearing on the matter from a 
musical side that are yet unknown. Here are some of 
the points that as yet we have not sufficient data on 
which to form judgment. On what hand is the catting 
necessary? At what age? Will it benefit the hands of 
a virtuoso ? Can the present manner of cutting be im¬ 
proved? The treatment after cutting? Is a second cut¬ 
ting, after the tendon has again united, ever necessary ? 
These are only a few of the questions that can be deter¬ 
mined only by experience. The most important question 
is not yet solved, namely, how much benefit the average 
student will derive from having these tendons cut. 

The Etude has agitated the subject only to stimulate 


nake an interesting topic for discussion at the meeting 
)f the M. T. N. A. in this city, in July. In the mean- 

Iw** - A mill li/» nnn ♦ft f.lta nV'iiiril AMI HPlIIB 


IjOtb and art live mutually in one another, like mind 
and heart, both strengthening each other in turn .—A. T. 
A. Hoffmann. 


O, surely melody from Heaven was sent to cheer the 
soul when tired with human strife, to soothe the wayward 
heart by sorrow rent, and soften down the ragged nfad 
of life.— Kxrkb White. 
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FUBLISHEB'S BOTES, 

Thk fourth edition of Fillmore’s “History of Piano¬ 
forte” is just ready. Several important additions have 
been made by the author. The most important addition 
is the chronicling of the events of history of the present 
day. particularly of America. The most notable com¬ 
posers and pianists receive recognition. Questions have 
also been added to each chapter, which will make the 
work even more adaptable to class teaching. A few 
typographical. errors which have been overlooked in 
previous editions have been corrected. It has been 
thought advisable to drop a portion of the title. The 
inside title has always been simply “ Pianoforte Music,” 
while the cover bore the title “History of Pianoforte 
Music.” Since the author, Mr. Fillmore, has published 
a new work, “ Lessons in Musical History,” consider¬ 
able trouble has arisen, owing to both books having the 
word history on the title. An order for “ Fillmore’s 
History” might mean either of the works. In order, 
in the future, to avoid any misunderstanding, “History 
of Pianoforte Music” will hereafter be known as 
simple “ Pianoforte Music.” 

It is indeed gratifying to receive so many orders in 
advance for the two new works which are now being 
published. We refer to the Sonatina Album and “Studies 
m Phrasing,” Yol. u, by W. S. B. Mathews. The full 
contents of these two volumes will be found in our 
advertising columns. Both works are of a highly educa¬ 
tional character. The music contained in them is copi¬ 
ously annotated and happily chosen. No pains is being 
spared with the preparation of them. The engraving of 
the plates is being done by the most skilled workmen 
with modern tools. The paper will be even more ex¬ 
pensive than that used in sheet music. The printing 
will be by the lithographic process, which is always 
superior to regular steam-power press. It is the aim of 
the author and publisher to make these two works every¬ 
thing that can be desired for educational purposes. The 
works will not be ready until February, owing to the 
care which is being taken in the editing of the pieces. 

Our offer to send either of these works to those who 
send in the order in advance of publication, for 60 cents, 
will be in force during January. Hundreds of subscri¬ 
bers have availed themselves of this offer, which was 
first made in the December issue. Some have even 
ordered as many as half a dozen copies, feeling assured 
from the contents of the volumes as advertised, and 
the reputation of the authors, that something valuable 
may be expected. We hope to record even a greater 
number of orders during January. Enclose a f 1.00 
bill in a letter, and receive a copy of each when pub¬ 
lished. ^ 

Recently there have appeared many volumes contain¬ 
ing good music. Among the best of them we will men¬ 
tion “ Choice Classics,” Full contents of the volume 
will be found in the advertising column. For one dollar 
we will send, postpaid, the volume. A new edition has 
just appeared with a tasty cover, title and superior 
paper. We give this book our hearty recommendation. 
There is nothing better in that ling’in the market. 

The picture, “I’ll Sing You a Little Song,” which 
appeared as a supplement in the December issue, can 
be had as a steel engraving. See advertisement on first 
page of cover. The supplement does not do the picture I 
justice. Those who sent for the picture express them-1 
selves as delighted. It is considered by connoisseurs as 
a fine work of art. John Sartain, the engraver, is an 
artist of the highest rank. One thing is sure, it gives 
every one pleasure to look upon the sweet face. When 
framed, it will make a handsome ornament for parlor or 
music room. 

This is the month to panvass among your pupils and 
friends for subscriptions to The Etude. It is indeed 
a pleasure to receive more than the individual subscrip¬ 
tion from old subscribers. This year there is more of 
this done than formerly. Most of those who have 
been with us as subscribers for years, send us one or 
more subscriptions when sending in the annual dues. 
The Etude can safely be recommended to any one inter¬ 
ested in musical culture. It keeps in advance of the 
popular standard, yet not so far as to be impractical. 
It will during this year contain,about 200 pages of the 
finest piano compositions, and an even greater amount 
of reading matter. All this material will be new, espe¬ 
cially prepared for The Etude. It is hoped that our 
friends of the profession will show the same loyal spirit 
to The Etude in this new year as in the past Let it be 
done with the assurance that the support given will 
enable the publisher to produce even d better journal. 

We have printed an index to The Etude for 1888, 
which we will send to- any one who may apply for it 
It was intended to send it out with the December 
issue, but owing to press of work the printer could not 
get it ready in time. The index gives the names of all 
the articles in alphabetical order, and the pages on 
which they appear,. together with - a complete list of 
music, and the issue in which each piece appears. 
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W e are prepared to present a plan by which any one 
may procure a perpetual subscription to The Etude. 
The plan is very simple and easy to carry out. It is to 
send to the publisher between this and March 1st, 1889, 
twenty-five new subscribers at regular-subscription rates. 
There is not a college or seminary teacher who could 
not raise this number within the college walls without 
much solicitation. In one of the remote States we lately 
received more subscriptions from one college than we 
previously had from the whole State. From Wichita, 
Kansas, through the exertion oi one person, we received 
more subscriptions than we now have from Boston. Both 
of these persons express themselves as being pleased to 
do this work, because of the satisfaction that comes from 
placing good musical food in the hands of those who 
need it. We will print the names of those who have 
attained to life subscribers, unless there is objection 
raised. 

Many patrons will desire music on sale about this time 
of the year. Those who have had music in this way 
want additional selections |or special wants. Others 
will perhaps desire music in this way for the first time. 
In all cases it is best to retain the music until the end of 
the school year, and then make a complete settlement. 
We have a music-on-sale circular which we will send on 
application. It gives all information any teacher may 
desire on this point. 

We are at work placing the names of our subscribers 
in type. There are many who are in arrears. This 
causes us much additional trouble and expense. Almost 
one half of our subscriptions expired in December, and 
it would be a great favor if all would do one of two 
things—either pay for the coming year, or ask us to dis¬ 
continue their names. Don’t wait until we have your 
name in type, but attend to it at once. We have about 
one-third of the names in type, the balance will be in a 
short time. 

To those whose subscription expired previous to De¬ 
cember, 1888, we have sent a special notice, urging im¬ 
mediate attention. All work on The Etude in the way 
of paper, type-setting, printing music plates, salaries of 
editors, etc., is paid for by the publisher monthly. We 
can reasonably expect prompt payment by subscribers. 
Do not allow your subscription to run in arrears. The 
paper itself is not so welcome when you feel that you 
have not paid for it. The date of expiration is printed 
on the subscriptions that are in type. 

I have examined “ Middle Grade Technical Exercises” 
with interest and pleasure. According to my ideas those 
Exercises are exceedingly well devised and thoroughly 
adapted to the purposes for which they are intended. 
They are far in advance of the old-fashioned, stereo 
typed and hackneyed Exercises which one is accustomed 
to find in instruction books, and they are correspond¬ 
ingly and relatively of greater value and use to the 
pianoforte student. Wm. Mason. 

Methods of teaching harmony that can cordially be 
recommended are altogether too few not to entitle to es¬ 
pecial consideration a work that has recently been pub¬ 
lished by Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia. The author, 
of this work is George H. Howard, a. m., a well-known 
American musician whose experience as a teacher has 
covered many years. The average “ Course in Harmony” 
is simply a thorough-bass book. Very few pupils who 
master thorough-bass by the conventional methods in 
use, have anything more than an exceedingly superficial 
knowledge of practical harmony. In Mr. Howard’s 
work the aim is, evidently, to facilitate the student not 
only in the use of chords as applied to given bass, but in j 
their independent use, and the author’s success is simply 
surprising. He is manifestly superior to Richter as re¬ 
gards clearness of statement, and in this respect, at 
toast, we cannot name any contemporaneous work that 
Ts so thoroughly admirable. In his treatment of modu¬ 
lation, Mr. Howard is notably felicitous, and is here mas¬ 
terly and strong where Richter is academic, and even 
weak. No work that has yet appeared in English covers 
so much ground and does it in a manner that so markedly 
absolves the pupil from any absolute dependence upon 
personal instruction. Having taught harmony for years, 
and having felt obliged to recommend Richter’s harmony 
and one other work as a choice among evils, it is a pleas¬ 
ure at last to find in good English a treatment of the in¬ 
tricate subject having something more than negative 
merit. The work is especially to be commended to 
young and inexperienced teachers, and as covering the 
ground of the many perplexing questions which tyros are 
so apt to ask upon the subject, it is remarkably complete 
and invaluable—a perfect encyclopedia indeed of har¬ 
monic law .—Home Journal , Boston. • 

■ Simplicity, truth and naturalness are the great prin¬ 
ciples of the beautiful in all productions of art.— Gluck. 

Practice the difficult ns if it were easy and the easy 
as if it were difficult. 

People who never have any time are tho people who 
do least. 



[For The Etude.] 

SOME MUSICAL BLU1BEBS, 

EUGENE THAYER, MUS. DOC. 


Blunder 40th. To be brusque, cross or crusty. 
Some city teachers! seem to affect this for the sake of a 
reputation for critical thoroughness. They use this man¬ 
nerism, as it is the very easiest and laziest way of teach¬ 
ing in the world. You will find the really great teachers 
are patient and self-possessed- The few words they say 
are quiet and full of meaning. “ Still waters run deep¬ 
est.” Their teaching shows after the lessons, not in 
them. 

Blunder 41 st. To mistake criticism for blame. I 
know of a music teacher who has lately been telling his 
brothers and sisters of some common-place blunders, and 
has therefore been thought unkind and charged with 
slurring the younger people. Now, this man has given 
not only all his life, but all his strength and ail his money 
for these very young people aforementioned, and ha* 
also declared both privately and publicly and many times 
that these young teachers do all the hard work and all 
the unseen and useful work which makes it possible for 
the more noted city teachers to exist. Without all this 
quiet and faithful labor in the highways and byways, tho 
great city work could not live for a moment. Don’t cal! 
this man unappreciative, unless you want to make a 
bigger blunder than any he has yet written about. 

Blunder 42d. To practice fast. Practicing a piece 
at its proper tempo is fast practice, although a proper 
performance. Practice is a process controlled wholly by 
physical forces, blood, bones, muscles and will power— 
purely intellectual as opposed to the emotional. No 
such things as expression, enthusiasm or emotion should* 
during practice, be permitted for a moment. First per¬ 
form the piece with technical perfection without the aid 
of any of these other powers. If it does not go well 
without them it will never go well with them. I have 
never yet seen a great or noted performer who did not 
make this great psychological distinction between prac¬ 
tice performance. Practice slowly, even if you have 
known the piece for years, and if you occasionally (per¬ 
haps once in thirty times) wish to perform it up to th® 
full time you can do so safely. The penalty for tho 
infraction of this law is failure every time you wish to do 
specially well. 

Blunder 43d. To be too economical. If you save 
too much money in getting your education, you do not 
get your education at all but only some fragments of it, 
and later lose much income which you ought to have. I 
once went fishing with a Connecticut Yankee. He was 
too parsimonious to spend six cents for a new fishing 
line. The result was that every time! he -gofc-a- bits th* 
rotten old line parted and he lost his fish. The other 
man caught just eight dollars’ worth. The Yanke 
tried to make it out that he saved seven dollars and 
ninety-four cents, as he would have lost that amount had 
! the fish been sold to a man who never paid him ; j 

Blunder 44th. To procrastinate. Next year you 
are going to subscribe for such a journal or magazine, 
you say. But, next year the magazine may not be in 
existence, even if you are. You will study next year 
with some good er great teacher, you say. When did - 
you find out that he will be alive next year? Y u will 
hear a certain great performer next year, you say again. 
Who knows that either of you will be on the face of the 
earth at that time ? You will not realize all this until 
yon wake some morning, not to find that you are dead, 
as the Celt would say, but that some disease has appeared 
on the scene and forever put a barrier to any further 
projects. I do not want to be dismal and preach to yon, 
but r»|lly I would recommend that yen think e? ih<w# 
things once in a while in the morning new year, and may 
it fee a happy one to you I 


Perseverance is a Roman virtue that wins e 
ke act, and plucks success even from th* « 

< 1 l ger.—H av 
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HT THE TEACHER’S STUDIO. 


BY E. E. AYRES. 



He is a model teacher. He has a model studio and 
model disciples. We are interested in all he does from 
the very first moment. He has a good piano—not a 
mere piece of furniture—a little worn, perhaps, but first- 
class in action and quality of tone. His studio is plain, 
but attractive. He has more books than brie a-brac, 
and more music than silverware. His studio is a veri¬ 
table workshop, where thinkers go to mend their thoughts 
and not merely to spend their leisure. He is in himself 
a worthy object of interest. And now that we are seated 
comfortably in this unpretentious apartment, and since 
he has grown unconscious of our presence and has 
thrown himself without reserve into the daily routine of 
the teacher’s work, let us see if we can analyze him, and 
present some of his characteristics to our readers. 

1. He is patient. To some listeners the ordinary 
playing of an inexperienced pupil is hardly endurable- 
Some teachers are very restless and unhappy while sub¬ 
mitting to this ordeal. And this infelicity generally 
communicates itself to the pupil and results in a general 
nervousness which is disastrous to the temper of both 
teacher and pupil. But our model teacher seems to be 
interested in the poor playing of his pupil. He actually 
seems to have common sense enough to find pleasure in 
a performance that is by no means faultless; indeed, he 
listens to a thousand mistakes with imperturbable coun¬ 
tenance. Perhaps he remembers that he sometimes 
blunders in his own playing. And he has heard great 
artists stumble. He is conscious of the fact that it is 
not in human power to attain to perfect!qndn Art. We 
are not surprised that he is familiar with these platitudes, 
but it is refreshing to see a man act as if he were capable 
of drawing logical conclusions from such premises. Some 
teachers pretend to be amazed and astounded when they 
discover any weak points in their pupils. Perhaps they 
would like to have their pupils logical enough to suppose 
that such ignorance had never before been dreamed of. 
A certain professor of Greek discovered one morning 
that the “final” particles were by some grammarians 
called telics. And so he suddenly askedyhis class on 
that same day to name the “telics;” and inasmuch as 
they knew them by another name, they were naturally 
somewhat embarrassed. Such astonishment as the pro¬ 
fessor evinced can better be imagined than described. 
But it would perhaps be a little uncharitable to attribute 
these exhibitions of consternation to mere self-conceit 
and the desire to appear superhumanly 'wise ; it is fre¬ 
quently impatience. It is easy enough to be patient 
with ourselves; but the trial comes when we need to be 
patient with others. So, what really surprises us in our 
model teacher is not so much his consciousness of his 
own imperfections, as the consistency of his bearing; 
therefore we can congratulate ourselves on the discovery 
of at least one jewel—consistency. For patience in a 
faithful and intelligent teacher is a sure indication of 
consistency. Patience is not merely a negative quality of 
character ; but its most beautiful and attractive features 
are seen when it becomes a positive force. Our model 
teacher is now pointing out his pupil’s blunders with 
quiet self-control and genuine fellow-feeling. Some of 
these same faults he has pointed out to the same pupil a 
dozen times before, but he considers that no reason for 
discouragement. 

2. Genuine patience does not imply stolidity or dull¬ 
ness. Our teacher has animation . He never talks 
sleepily f he is wide awake, and he manages to keep his 
pnpil awake. All ennui is dissipated. His mind is 
active, and alive to every point of interest. He quick¬ 
ens effort. His pupil is impelled by the very liveliness 
of his method. And this sunshine of the mind is not 
affectation, for the teacher’s work iB «bt perfunc-’ 
tory. The model teacher is endowed with sterling vi¬ 
tality. 

8. We have been so much interested in what we could 
draw from his manner that we have been tempted to 
ntglect the more important matters. He is talking now 
a principle is announced, and he proceeds to illustrate 


point after point. His language is choice and forcible. 
His ideas are clear and attractive. His method of pre¬ 
senting truths is logical and natural. He is at home 
with his subject; he knows every phase of it; he has 
explored its dark places for himself, and he leads his 
pupil confidently. His study has not bees confined 
to his subject; he also knows his pupil. He frames his 
argument to suit his listener, and draws his illustrations 
from subjects with which she is familiar. If she is liter¬ 
ary, he knows that he must draw many of his analogies 
from literature. If she is a society belle, he does not ig¬ 
nore the lessons which society teaches. We listen with 
wonder. He knows something about everything, and 
everything has a music lesson in it for him. His pupil 
follows him with confidence, because he is intelligent. 
The ignorant man in any profession is unsafe, but the 
intelligent teacher deserves confidence, and wins it. He 
is a leader among men, because men will follow him. 
He is the centre of the circle in which he moves, and his 
neighbors involuntarily do homage to him. Not because 
he pretends to be wise. If he were pretentious and self- 
asserting, he would be the butt of ridicule. His learning 
is not a thin plate that will readily wear away; it is pure 
gold to the centre. So well informed and so accurate 
that he never deems it necessary to make a display of his 
orth in order to convince the skeptical. He is so safe 
in that regard that he has no reason to be nervously 
thinking about himself; for there is no danger of betray¬ 
ing ignorance when there is no unworthy ignorance to 
betray. Therefore our teacher is unconscious of him¬ 
self, and his pupil has the profoundeat respect for his 
opinions. 

4. He is hopeful . He expects to reap a rich harvest. 
In each pupil he trys to see the budding forth of promise. 
He is quick to perceive it when his pupil has talent; he 
is sanguine in Ms expectations. He finds in each soul 
some gem worth the polishing, and rejoices in the antici¬ 
pation of the result. Hopefulness is contagious. His 
pupil may not be capable of gaining so much from his 
intelligence, but Ms hopefulness is like a strong atirau- 
ant. Some pupils need more of hope than of in¬ 
struction. Hope is the telescope that brings the star of 
promise near. One glance through its lens awakens a 
new interest in the distant planet. The despondent 
teacher is a failure; for despair is equally contagious. 
Despair is next door to defeat. If an artist should de¬ 
sire to paint a truly pathetic scene, he might find a suit¬ 
able subject in the despondent teacher with a despairing 
pupil. The cheerful, sanguine, hopeful teacher deserves 
$ blessing. And he will receive it; for his pupils will 
remember him with gratitude. 

5. Persistency is another element in our model teacher’s 
character. He is determined to succeed. No' difficulty 
is great enough to weaken his endeavor. No obstacle 
shall stand in his way if perseverance can overcome it. 
The pupil’s hand may be obstinate, but he persistently 
invents new exercises to subdue it. The ear may be de¬ 
ficient, but the teacher conquers this imperfection, if 
possible, by special drill. Ha musters his forces, if 
necessary, for a long, long fight. He acquaints himself 
with every little detail of importance in the engagement, 
and resolves to leave nothing untried, so sure is he of 
ultimate triumph. 

6 . He is an enthusiast. Nothing ever really moves in 
this world until some enthusiastic man begins to move 
it. Men who are equally learned stand by and coolly 
discuss the absurdity of attempting anything new. A 
large majority of the most learned men always obsti¬ 
nately set themselves against everything that smacks of 
novelty. The world has always been moving, but these 
same conservative thinkers have decided that no further 
progress shall be made. There have been great poets,they 
say, but the world will never see their equals. There have 
been great musicians, but we have no right to expect 
anything particularly great from these young people who 
are studying music in our times. Most men act as if 
they were fatalists. “ What is to be will be, and it is 
absurd to try to change the general coarse of events;” 
and so they have no enthusiasm, and no downright earn¬ 
estness about anything. Bnt our model teacher is not 


ashamed to be called an enthusiast. He burns with the 
desire to do something—-to interest some one in the pur¬ 
suits that afford him so much joy. He is infatuated; 
his heart is in his work. Music is inexpressibly beau¬ 
tiful for him, and he cannot speak of it in a cold and 
careless manner. The very mention of music starts a 
thrill in his soul. ' He thinks at one© of such exquisite 
fancies, such fairy dreams, such passionate human long¬ 
ings, and the very suggestion of these intense experi¬ 
ences is sacred—never trivial. The enthusiast moves 
the world, for lie possesses a living power. He is never a 
merely negative force, but always an aggressive, breathing 
spirit His work is his pleasure. Our teacher was born 
to be a musician ; and he would be miserably unhappy 
if his vocation should be snatched away from him. No 
wonder his pnpil listens with breathless interest, for his 
words are the live coals from a sacred altar where love 
feeds the flame. Enthusiasm means devotion. Happy 
is the fortunate musician who loves Ms music more than 
meaner things. 

But the hour is growing late, and we must take our 
leave of the teacher’s studio. We have sketched our 
model rather hurriedly, and barely mentioned a few of 
his most interesting characteristics. It would give us 
pleasure to make mention of his dignity, for it is appar¬ 
ent in all that he does. It is not a cold and heartless for¬ 
malism, but a noble and manly dignity. 

These are the ingredients of so-called magnetism : 
patience, animation, intelligence, hopefulness, persist¬ 
ency, enthusiasm and dignity. 


PEE1I0I0US SESTIMEIT. 


The Musical Herald for November contains the fol¬ 
lowing admirable paragraph which some #£ our readers 
would do well to ponder. The writer, after discussing 
the baneful moral influences that are thrown around 
American students in Europe, and especially in Paris, 
makes the following additional-remarks :— 

To this, further, we have to add the notorious fact that 
there prevails in the same atmosphere a pernicious senti¬ 
ment which we should have said our enlightened era had 
quenched forever- 

We refer to the declaration that an artist to succeed 
must devot Aimself exclusively to the mastery of his art. 
This means clearly that art technique should be the sole 
object of the student’s attention. The most superficial 
thinker cannot fail to see that no method could more 
effectually narrow the intellectual size and the usefulness 
of its dupe. For not one of the things which have been 
esteemed great and illustrious in the judgment of the race, 
exist in or can be extracted from the technique of this 
or any other art or science. It is a conviction vital and 
universal that technique is a vehicle solely—in it is not 
the soul nor the spirit nor the immortality of art. These 
shall never come but along the line of living sympathy 
and experience dwelling within the circumference of 
naan’s divine nature. 

The thoughtful public who are weighing the main ques¬ 
tion cannot fail, it seems to ns, to be impressed by this 
array of considerations thus- unpremedstatedly joining 
their united voice in condemnation of a method of study, 
which, in fact, could be wisely considered only under the 
most unusual circumstances of talent and opportunity. 

It is being everywhere confessed ,to be rare indeed 
that a pupil should forsake the great advantages at his 
own door to seek those which involve the expense and 
hardship and peril of residence abroad. 


M. T. N. A, 

Boston, Mass., October 28th, 1888. 
Editor of The Etude :— 

In our preliminary report, which was published a 
short time ago, there was an error in regard to dates 
when composers should send in their worses. The new 
constitution says: “ Compositions may be sent at any 
time, but must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
board before February 15th.” 

Composers will please take notice of the above rule 
and act accordingly. Cali x a Lavall£e, 

Chairman of Programme Committee,. 

Knowledge, v?hen wisdom is too weak to guide her, is 
like a headstrong horse that throws the rider.—Q tjablbs. 

The bird that soars on highest wing builds on the 
ground her lowly nest; and she that doth most sweetly 
sing, sings in the shade when all things rest.— Jas. Mont¬ 
gomery. 

They never taste who always drink ; they always talk 



























THE TEMPO BUBATO. 


J. S. VAN CLEVE. 


The strictness of the law demanding symmetry, i. e., 
form, proportion, order, outline, in music, is no less im¬ 
perative than in other arts. Architecture is the most 
mundane of the arts, that is to say, it yields itself more 
than half prisoner to the needs of the body and the re¬ 
quirements of utility. Sculpture, on the other hand, 
dealing with the most abstract of things, form, and that 
in its absolute freedom from anything but itself, is the 
most intellectual of the arts-—-in a sense, the most ideal. 
Painting, adopting as its chief peculiar distinction the 
living element of color, is, nevertheless, nearly, if not 
quite, as far removed from any vitiation of utility to the 
body and its convenience, as sculpture is. Goethe said 
that music was the most ideal of the arts, being removed 
to the very antipodes of vulgar usefulness, and consist¬ 
ing. of pure power and form. The fact that Goethe loved 
Bach so much, and seemed scarcely to have valued 
Beethoven at his just estimation, need not wholly invali¬ 
date his dictum, for it yet remains true that form, in 
the wide imaginative acceptation of the term, is, and 
must be, the final basis of tonal art, just as it is the basis of 
sculpture, painting and architecture. The tempo rubato 
is no real contradiction of this sweeping generalization, 
for it rests upon the universal law of proportion, just as 
the vagaries and intricate wanderings of the planets, 
which get their name from the Greek word, to wander, 
do as strictly obey, and as clearly exemplify the spherical 
law of the attraction of gravitation as does the falling 
apple or the tiny globule of the morning dew when sus¬ 
pended pendulous upon the tongue 9f the grass-blade. 
The omnipresence of the law of mathematics in music is 
the exact analogue of this physical law, and the resultant 
beauties of proportion are equally varied and astonishing. 

The anecdote of Giotto, who sent nothing but a circle 
hastily swept with the hand as a voucher of his artistic 
skill, to the Bishop who thought to engage him upon a 
great work, illustrates a like basis of art in plastic re¬ 
spects. To draw, with instantaneous ease, a circle geo 
metrically correct, was a complete test of high skill ; 
and so one might almost say that to do's, rkardando with 
grace, and an accellerando with precision, is the proof 
positive of the artist in tones. The metronome, with its 
incessant, importunate, rhythmical tick, is the con¬ 
science of the pianist. 

Till you can keep absolutely strict time, you are med¬ 
dling with edged tools when you tacnper with the free, 
capricious time, called tempo rubato. For this primary 
development of the true rhythmical sense, the best music 
in the world is that of Mozart and Mendelssohn, among 
the more tuneful composers, while for the solid masonry 
of tone building, four-square to every wind that blows, 
who is there to match with J. S. Bach, the corner-stone 
of modern art? 

One- of my voice-students lately attended with me a 
chamber concert at the Qdeon in Cincinnati, at which 
the piano quartette in 0 minor and E fiat, op. 16, of 
Beethoven wag given with a good degree of precision. 
He had just come from an agonizing struggle with the 
remorseless metronome, which has no sympathy with an 
impulsive singer’s vagaries, and whose ghostly tick-tack 
was still dinning his ear-drums like Beethoven’s “schick- 
sall,” and hence the neat working together of the in¬ 
strumentalists astonished him. When I told him that 
those men had a feeling of time as accurate as if a 
s» metronome were striking in their#skulls, he exclaimed 
with bBsnror, “ Whatl do they hearthat thing in their 
ears all the time? ” I laughed, and said, “of course not, 
bnt any deviation from the precise place in the measure 
would be quickly and sensitively perceived by them, and 
- as promptly stamped out b y t heir musicianship, as if a 
giant metronome were hammering away in their midst.” 
At another concert, which it was my ill chance to hear, & 
concert of students, whose programme the teacher had 
devoted exclusively to the music of Mozart, with more 
wisdom of purpose than felicity of result, the honest 
-students played travesties on Mozart which would have 


it be,” thought I, “that an earnest and conscientious 
teacher of the pianoforte, as I know Mr. Z. to be, can 
have so radically erred as to have permitted, or as I 
suspect, actually taught his flock to frisk about in that 
capricious style over the pages of Mozart? Gan it be, 
that he does not realize that the fitful fever of Chopin’s 
passion is as misplaced in Mozart as dramatic reading 
would be in the poetry of Wordsworth? Is it possible 
that a man at least reasonably educated and presumably 
endowed with a rudimentary sense of beauty, can so 
misapprehend the patent spirit of a great and unique 
master?” It is as bad taste, as willful a sin against aes¬ 
thetic morality, to twist "Mozart on the rack of the tempo 
rebato as it is to play Chopin in exact time. We, how¬ 
ever, alas, hear both these sins unblushingly committed 
every day, and that not by pupils only, whose ignorance 
might be forgiven, but by those who actually inflict les¬ 
sons upon an innocent public. The music of Chopin 
must be twined about the fingers in rich voluminous folds 
of flowing rubato, but if you will cut out the tone-forms 
of Mozart accurately, their matchless symmetry will shine 
forth, and his lesson of unsophisticated happiness will 
be apparent. The twisted honeysuckle with its sinuous 
sprays and its intoxicating odors should have its re¬ 
dundance of involved lines displayed against the uncom¬ 
promising geometry of a trellis, but for the sake of the 
creator of the beautiful do allow the stately lily to stand 
alone and slope its graceful curves against the breeze. 

J. S. Van Cleve. 

THE TEOHIICOI II ENGLAND. 


For The Etude. 

ABOUT STUDYING MUSIC. 


GEORGE T. BULLING. 




On the 5th November, Mr. Ridley Prentice read a 
paper, at the opening meeting of the Musical Association 
of Great Britain, on “Brotherhood’s Technicon, and 
the necessity of a systematic and scientific training of 
the muscles of the hand and arm for pianoforte playing.” 

The Musical Standard , London, November 17th, 
says: ‘ ‘ Mr. Prentice said that the demands made by 

composers upon the executive abilities of players con¬ 
stituted an ever-increasing quantity, and that students 
were consequently obliged to devote more and more 
time to mere technical study. The inevitable result was 
a muscular and nervous strain which frequently led to a 
complete break-down, or to a deadening of the artistic 
perceptions and faculties. The question was, ‘ Was 
there no remedy for this state of things?’ After remark¬ 
ing that no matter how finely organized might be the 
mind, we were so formed that we could work only 
through mechanical means, the lecturer pointed out that 
the keyboard has no pretensions to be a gymnastic 
apparatus, inasmuch as the player’s hand and arm 
remained practically always in the same position. This 
was a source of weakness. All motions and all positions 
of the limbs- were the result of a balance between two 
opposing sets of muscles. If one set were strengthened 
unduly, the other set became too weak for its work, and 
gave way. The position and functions of the flexor and 
extensor muscles were then described, and the muscles 
in the band were briefly noticed, Mr. Prentice observing 
that the same principle of opposing forces applied in 
each case. All exercise at the Keyboard, the digitorium, 
or other similar apparatus, developed the flexors more 
than the extengors. But the Technicon was free from 
this defect. In its construction two main principles had 
been observed; (a) that special training must be pro¬ 
vided for the extensors ; (5) that each individual muscle 
(or set of muscles) must be exercised separately, with 
the attention firmly fixed on the end desired; the result 
being the training at once of the muscle and of the 
motor-nerve acting upon it. The chief effect of a regular 
course of gymnastic exercises on the Technicon was an 
increased power of control over the motions of the 
fingers, ana thus a greater command of the finer grada¬ 
tions of tone, such as could not possibly be gained at 
the keyboard. In his own case Mr. Prentice had found 
it of immense value in keeping his fingers in perfect 
order, so that he was able to play with a great sense of 
freedom'. He used it very much m training his pupils,! 
and found that it improved both the rapidity of finger 
motion and the beauty of tone. He had also shown the 
apparatus to various medical men, who had agreed that 
it was of very great value in exercising the various 
muscles. In answer to a question, Mr. Prentice said he 
considered that thirty-five or forty minutea’ daily prac¬ 
tice with the Technicon was equal to at leaBt two hours’ 
technical work on the piano. At the conclusion of his 

§ after Mr.' Prentice explained the Technicon and ex- 
ibited the various exercises upon it.” 

Dr. Walter Pye (of St. Mary’s Hospital) followed Mr. 
Prentice in a speech, Bpeaking strongly as to the value 
and correctness of the physiological Basis of the Tech¬ 
nicon, and several other gentlemen took part in the 




It is not generally known that learning to play on an 
instrument, or to sing, is not necessarily studying music, 
and that there are many vocalists and instrumentalists 
who are not musicians. A person may be a thorough 
musician without being a singer or a player. It is tone 
that the majority of first-class musicians can either sing 
or play, as a means of audibly interpreting music. Bat, 
as music is a science as well as an art, or is, at least, a 
mathematical art, the musician must know the elen^enta 
of its construction and how to build it mentally on paj ; 
he should know it synthetically as well as analytically ; 
that is, he should know how to put music together, as 
well as take it apart, even if he should have no genius as 
a composer. 

The musician who really studies music as he should, 
studies it as he would any literary or scientific branch of 
knowledge. He first learns the notation, the keys and. 
scales ; then enters Harmony and studies intervals, and 
the combinations of intervals which make chords; then 
goes on to form, or the different shapes which composers 
have given to their works. Then he studies counterpoint, 
which is melodious harmony mathematically regulated, 
and is characteristic of the most durable and artistic among 
the various forms of composition. During all this time, he 
has learned to read the notes, and to hear them mentally 
as he reads them, and he has also learned to write them 
down as he mentally hears them. And remember, it is 
well for him to essay musical composition, selecting some 
special form, such as the lied, sonata, fantasia or other 
model, from a composer of acknowledged genius. 

So, our musician has thus far studied music for sexszal 
years, and is a thorough musician, though he may not 
have developed much talent as a vocalist or instrument¬ 
alist. Perhaps he cannot sing or play, yet he goes on to 
the study of orchestration, and can read and write full 
scores for the instruments, and, mentally, sing the notes 
as he writes them, and hears them sung as he reads 
them; for a thorough musician can read a score and hear 
it almost as plainly as if it were being performed. Of 
course, all this implies much musical talent on tlra part 
of the pupil; but be it understood that the chief results 
must be obtained by well organized and systematic study 
rather than by the chances- which talent is supposed to 
give him. Nine times out of ten, work, if it is systematic, 
regular and persistent, will do more for the student than 
talent. 

We have seen, then, that it is possible to becopoe a 
musician without becoming a singer or a player. And 
these arilfei'iS kind of musicians that are badly needed in 
the United States at the present state of our musical ad¬ 
vancement. It is true we already have many of this 
kind, but not enough of them. Learn music first, then 
learn to sing or play afterward. Learn the elementary 
construction of music, how to read notes and how to 
write them and hear them mentally after you have 
learned to read them. Learn at least the elements of 
chord construction and modulation. Than, when you 
take up the study of an instrument, or the voice, you 
will have accomplished half the work of study, bet 
you are equipped with immutable principles which 
all through vocal and instrumental interpretation. 

Edward Baxter Perry, the eminent blind pianist of 
Boston, has just returned to that city after an extensive 
and highly successful concert tour through the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, during which he has given 60 of the lecture 
recitals which are his specialty, and for which h© is- 
becoming every year more renowned. M Perry haa 
emphatically disproved the disheartening statement so 
often made, that there is little field for pint Jusic in 
America. In the lecture recital he has enlarge^ 
scope of the piano concert, both on the popular and ar¬ 
tistic sides, doubling its value for students and musicians 
on the one hand, .and reaching large classes of people 
hitherto indifferent to piano music on the other. Mr. 
Perry is eminently qualified by nature and training for 
this work, and his earnestj scholarly discourses of tho 
compositions presented divide the honors about, equally 
with his ideal interpretations of the us aster-pieces of 
pianoforte literature. As the Times of his owa city 
states, “Mr. Perry has talents as a lecturer which per¬ 
haps could not be found united to extreme mBikw p^ 
taiuments in another instance throughout the 
and the lecture recital, originated by aim, affords OMipW 
scope for his rare gifts in both lines.” 

WANTED. 

An able, experienced teacher of Piano, Pipe Ol(ais 
and Voice desires a position in the East or 8 rth» 
Single man, thirty-four years old. Holds at 
responsible position in the West. The best of itniMlVl 
given. Address, G. A., Musical Director, canof Ttajt : 
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IS THE PIANO A DOOMED XIST1UME1T ? 


' JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 

At times a muttering criticism gets afloat to the effect 
that there is too much piano playing. It bursts out after 
some extraordinary flood-tide of piano recitals, and we 
find music hearers, certainly not music lovers, indulging 
in remarks like the following: “ Pshaw, there is no mu¬ 
sic in the piano,” or “ I would not walk across the street 
to listen to a piano recital,” or again, “ Deliver me from 
those horrid key-pounders.” And there are not wanting 
supercilious folk who complain that the tempered scale 
of the piano, by making all the intervals slightly impure, 
offends their sensitive nerves. 

The people who vex the elect by the iteration of these 
bits of cant may be divided into fiye classes, viz. :— 

First, collapsed pianists ; that is, those who, in music, 
fulfill Emerson’s definition of the critics, “ failed poets.” 
Of such there may be found illustrations not merely ga¬ 
lore, but many times too many, in every musical or semi- 
musical city—men whose self-conceit towers a Mont 
Blanc among their other faculties, and who have neither 
the sense to perceive their own shortcomings, the gen¬ 
erosity to recognize the merits of others, nor the art- 
enthusiasm to admire anything not done by themselves. 

The second class consists of professional critics, who 
find it a deal easier to sprinkle their forty or fifty musical 
terms and half dozen stereotyped phrases over an opera 
than to point out the good and bad in anything so subtle 
as a pianoforte recital, where a perfect ear, a scholarly 
knowledge of composition, and a flexible, copious vo¬ 
cabulary are indispensable prerequisites, • 

The next class of piano disparagers, a very large one, 
contains the thronging army of the Philistines, those 
worthy but impervious citizens, who, because they pos¬ 
sess, in common with all savages, the capacity to be 
agreeably excited by certain kinds of sound, at once 
assume that their opinion on the rarest products of the 
human soul, such as the symphonies of Beethoven, the 
operas of Wagner and the fugues of Bach, is of enough 
value to be uttered. These are they who t when they 
meet a musician, always open up the conversation thus : 
“I do not know anything about music, but I know who 
pleases me, and as for that man you had belaboring the 
piano,” etc. As to his knowing what pleases him, it may 
be suggested that a similar faculty is possessed by the dog. 
It is sometimes urged, with a certain degree of force, that 
these people hold the purse-strings, and as they pay for 
the concerts, their tastes ought to weigh something in the 
selection of programmes. This would be just, were music 
nothing but merchandise ; but those who know art as a 
higher life, and believe in its esoteric significance, should 
beware how far they cater to the average taste. As well 
claim to be a literary connoisseur when ypu know the 
literature of third-rate sensational fiction, but are ignorant 
of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, as claim to be musi¬ 
cal because you dote on the light opera and fatten on the 
silly saceharinities of Sunday-school psalmody. 

The fourth order of anti-pianists is made up of the 
players of other instruments, and the whole, or nearly the 
whole, host of singers. It is strange that violinists or vo¬ 
calists should ever decry the pianofortg, for they are 
beholden to it at every turn. It carries them with its 
well wrought accompaniments, and it shares with them 
on equal terms in the noble rivalry of concerted dia¬ 
logue. 

The fifth and last class of those who disparage the 
pianoforte is made up of the elect few who, really know¬ 
ing and loving art, have heard so much, and heard the 
best so often, that their taste has grown fastidious, while 
their appetite has come dangerously near to surfeit. 

The enormous popularity of the pianoforte during the 

t eriod between Philip Emanuel Bach and our day can 
e accounted for by three things: First, the general 
growth of mechanical invention, which is the most con- 
spicuous feature of our epoch in the world’s evolution ; 
secondly, the precious intrinsic quality of the varied music 
composed for the pianoforte by all the great geniuses, 
from J. S. Bach to Liszt; and, thirdly, the fine oppor¬ 
tunity for personal display afforded upon the gymnastic 
field of the keyboard. The advantages of the pianoforte 
are numerous, very numerous, but they may be easily re¬ 
ferred to two general heads, viz., its strictly harmonic and 
melodic powers, and its peculiar technical faculties. As 
an example of the first class of advantages, consider how 
.complete it is, how it can give all harjponies, all melo¬ 
dies, all combinations of them, and that with easy com¬ 
pliance to the hands of a single performer As an illus¬ 
tration of the special beauties possessed by it exclusively, 
remember how its airy, fading^tones envelop the theme 
with ideal charm, and how the" magician Chopin availed 
himself of these evanescent resonances of the pedal. 
Now, if there is anymore musical mnsic than that of 
Frederic Chopin, where is it? Nothing but the half- 
insane Tristan and Isolde of Wagner carries emotion to 
greater heights, and every silvery tone that rises from the 
smiting key, when the pianist awakens the works of 
Chopin, is precious as that fabulous Oriental rain, which 
tamed, drop by drop, into shining pearls when it fell into 
the sea. 1 

No, the pianoforte is not merely the arena for acro¬ 


batic displa^of varied degrees, but it is a wondrous 
flower garden; and to him who has the key to unlock 
the gate, and comprehends the art of gardening, its living 
soil sends up the beautiful in a thousand forms, and here 
he may find genial refreshment and heavenly rest. No, 
thou true-hearted lover of music for music’s sake, do not 
tremble and shudder because the jackals amuse them¬ 
selves according to their nature by nocturnal salutations 
on the outside of thy garden wall, for he who says he 
cannot enjoy a good piano recital, when adequately 
played, adopts thereby the famous language of Dog¬ 
berry.— Courier , Cinn ., 0. 


ON “ ETUDES.” 


“Therefore,” says Raif, “bring me no etudes.” Then 
he says: “ Those of Chopin and Schumann, for example, 
are an indispensable part of the literature.” And Raif 
makes a great point of familiarizing his scholars in a 
large way with literature. These being quotations from 
a recent article in your valuable paper by Laura H- 
Earle, an article that is rather too short for the purpose 
of reporting “ Raif a Method,” I seize the opportunity to 
make a few remarks. 

It is not the purpose of an etude to offer a way of over¬ 
coming certain mechanical difficulties, such as the trill, 
the repeat, the passing of the thumb and many others, 
but it is to relieve the mind, or rather the ear, from the 
monotonous, unmelodious, dry finger practice. It is 
understood that finger exercises, to a moderate extent, 
should precede the study of etudes ; but the overcoming 
of a difficulty is not all-sufficient; the difficulty should be 
completely mastered—it should cease to be a difficulty 
and become a pleasure. To use a comparison: what 
trouble does not each of us pass through during the period 
of spelling, to learn the correct pronunciation of words, 
but what good would that exertion do us if not followed 
up by reciting extracts from literature and writing of 
compositions ? 

To turn the physical pain caused by the first attempt 
to overcome a difficulty into pleasure, the ability of per¬ 
forming it must have become a habit. 

Such habit requires constant repetition, until every 
feeling of tiredness has fled ; one must, for instance, not 
only.be able to produce a brilliant trill, but must be able 
to trill through a considerable length of time without the 
least amount of fatigue. To do this in a way agreeable to 
a musical ear, we play an etude written for that purpose 
in which the main part is the trill, while all other parts 
serve_but the purpose to render it pleasant to the ear. 
These other parts must therefore he simple and yet melo¬ 
dious. 

To play a couple of books of etudes, one after another, 
does one more good than to pass the very same time 
with various finger exercises. 

But if you attempt to learn an etude without having 
practiced the respective finger exercise, it is no wonder 
that you find you have wasted a good deal of time and 
been benefited but very little. 

Should you, however, have the ambition to outstrip 
a Billow or Rubinstein, you had better have your acces¬ 
sory tendons cut, practice for half an hour on Technicon, 
arm yourself with the Dactylion, and study finger exer¬ 
cises for two hours every day until you are ready for 
Chopin’s and Schumann’s Etudes. Probatum est / 

E. v. Adelung. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO TEAOHEBS. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Having faithfully read your answers to questions in 
The Etude for two years, I venture to ask the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Ques. —1. Can you tell me of a dictionary of musical 
terms that gives the correct pronunciation ? 

2. Should sight-reading form apart of a pupil’s study, 
and at what period of advancement should it begin ? 

What would you advise for studies .in sight-reading for 
a pupil who can play Raff’s Cachoucha Caprice, but is 
a poor reader ? 

3. Is there any systematically arranged course of study 
in music, similar to the Chautauqua Literary and Scien¬ 
tific Circle, that a pupil could pursue who could not 
afford to take lessons of a first-class teacher ?—C. M. C. 

Ans.— 1. The best pronouncing dictionary of musical 
terms that I happen to know is Ludden’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary. It contains a large collection of terms. 
The most convenient collection aside from that is my 
dictionary, prepared to go with “Howto Understand 
Music ” (Presser). This, with supplement, has almost 
all the terms one meets with and their pronunciation. 
The definitions are many of them new, as you will see, 
“Tie,” “Temperament,” “Intervals,” “Measure,” 
etc. Besides the terms, this dictionary has dates and 
leading particulars of a large number of musical compo¬ 
sers. The great trouble with it is that it is incomplete— 


i. e. that the selection is too small to cover all cases. 
But, then, this is also the trouble with all handbooks. 

In fact, I find it with Grove’s Dictionary, in four vol¬ 
umes, and with Mendel’s “Conversations-Lexicon,” in 
twenty volumes. Nothing is complete in this world but 
death, and there is no doubt.about that, I am told. I 
know of no other book so small containing anything like 
the amount of musical information that is included in this 
dictionary of mine. It contains more matter than either 
of the other volumes of “ How to Understand Music.” 

2. I suppose sight-reading ought to form part of a 
pupil’s training. I am not prepared to dictate a course 
of study. Obviously, it must consist of two elements ; 
first developing the musical concepts involved in think¬ 
ing music— i. e. the classifications of tones into chords, 
keys, phrases, rhythms, and all the various modes of 
grouping involved in music, according to the state of 
the pupil. Second, training the eye to recognize these 
several combinations as represented. Hence a good 
course of sight-reading must go hand in hand with in¬ 
struction in musical theory and analysis, and be interde¬ 
pendent upon it. Strange as it may seem, the process 
of memorizing, or the habit of learning every lesson to 
play by heart, aids sight-reading very much, especially 
if there is a little practice carried on for the sake of 
sight reading. It does this by necessitating processes of 
analysis and thinking, which the pupil, using his eyes 
exclusively, too often avoids. 

It is a very good practice to form classes in sight- 
reading, consisting of four pupils, playing eight-hand 
arrangements of overtures or symphonies, at two pianos. 
The teacher must beat time, and the movementuftist not 
be allowed to stop for any purpose, although it may be ’ 
taken more slowly than the correct time of performing 
the selection. When a player gets out she must get in 
the best way she can, which will certainly be not later 
than the turning of the leaf. This practice soon results 
in forming a habit of thinking music in rhythm, with the 
swing belonging to a good musical performance, instead 
of the stumbling and halting movement too common in 
reading at sight. If the selections are properly graded 
and properly related to the elementary theoretical 
instruction, fi|jsaes of this kind result in great benefit. 
It is better, however, to train the pupil at first in the 
various ingredients of sight-reading separately. Pitch, 
chords and phrases, rhythm, the motivization of measure, 
etc. Movement, the art of carrying the eye along in a uni¬ 
form movement across the page and from one line to 
another, without the stops for rest and refreshment so 
common, indeed universal, in pupils’ playing. Very 
likely it will be found advisable to give exercises in 
musical dictation as an additional means of correlating 
the musical ear, the eye, and the mental habit of think¬ 
ing music. The correspondent will already have seen 
that the writer does very little in this line—which is the 
precise truth. My own experience is that pupils gener¬ 
ally read well, or at least moderately well, as soon as 
they have learned to read accurately, and have taken in 
a good amount of musical material. 

8. There is no systematically arranged course of study 
in music like that of the Chautauqua course. It is in con¬ 
templation to arrange one as a prominent feature ofTas 
Etude for the next year. More in our next issue. 

At the same time you must understand that a course of 
reading about music is in no sense an equivalent for pri¬ 
vate lessons of first-class teachers, or any. other kind ; 
still less an equivalent for hearing music and knowing it. 
These are different things to any kind or excellence of 
knowledge about music. It would be possible, however, 

I think, to arrange a course of aesthetic and historical 
reading, lessons in theory, and. a practical exercise in 
playing selections, representative of the leading com¬ 
posers, which, by the aid of examinations now and 
then, could be made to result in' a stimulus to individual 
exertion and study, such aa persons living in small places 
now too often lack. 

P. S.—Since the above ifas been written and set in 
type, the information has been received that the New 
England Conservatory of Music has inanguarated a 
course of musical reading. We will be able to report 
more fully on this subject in onr next issue. 











CUBBENT PHASES OF PIANO TEACHING. 


II. WHAT TO TEACH. 

The circular letter article in November issue has called 
forth many responses from active teachers, which will 
afford instructive reading for several months yet to come. 
If there is any doubt to what questions the answers in 
the following letters refer, we would mention .that a full 
explanation can be found on page 194 of last issue. 

1. I divide the work, from the beginning up to the 
Associateship degree of the A. C. M., into three general 
parts: Primary, Intermediate and Advanced. 

2. No. Technic belongs to all three grades ; so does 
the comprehension of musical structure and the enjoy¬ 
ment and interpretation of music as the expression of 
feeling. 

3. I use simple, radical exercises for technic, depend¬ 
ing on the Mason two-finger exercise for acquiring 
strength of finger, looseness of wrist, elasticity, flexibility 
and sympathetic quality in touch, individualization of 
fingers and discriminative emphasis. Scales and arpeg¬ 
gios, of course, accented, and accented five-finger exer¬ 
cises when needed. The proportions and treatment vary 
with the individual pupil. I use very few so called 
“ studies.” With some pupils I use C. T. Brunner’s 
Etudes, Op. 23, with excellent results. These are for 
combining reading with simple five-key positions, exten¬ 
sions and scale passages. The proper delivery of phrases 
(short slurs), legato and staccato, double thirds, trills, 
etc. I find them interesting and instructive. They be¬ 
long in the primary grade. In the intermediate I use 
Mathews’ “Studies in Phrasing, Memorizing and Inter¬ 
pretation.” They are simply beautiful pieces, selected 
for their educational value. They conduce to lyric style, 
the delivery of melody, discrimination, emphasis, etc. 
Some of them are invaluable for training in the simulta¬ 
neous delivery of a melody and accompaniment in the 
same hand. With the above exceptions, I use pieces 
almost exclusively. 

4. I accomplish everything by means of well selected 
pieces, which I used to accomplish by means of “studies,” 
and interest the pupils a great deal mPre than if they 
supposed they were taking ‘ ‘ studies ” or “ exercises. ’ ’ 
The main objection to the Mathews’ studies is that they 
are called studies. I ought to say that I have to deal with 
a great many young girls who are overworked in school, 
can practice not more than an hour a day, and that when 
they are tired, and I must interest them and make them 
feel that they are getting on. 

5. Some of the pieces on which I rely are the follow¬ 
ing : “Fiir Elise,” Beethoven; “Album Leaf,” Kirch- 
ner ; “ Break of Morn,” Dorn; “Barcarolle,” (Weber) 
Barnett; “ Song of the Robin,” Warren; “Song of the 
Brook,” Warren; “Cradle Song,” Kje/ulf; “ II Desi- 
derio,” Cramer; “ La Dolcezza,” Barnett; “ Bouton de 
Rosa,” Delacour; “Souvenir de Versailles,” Delacour. 
These serve the purpose both of recreations and studies 
in the intermediate grade. 

6. The last sentence answers this question. Pupils 
who are capable and earnest enough to do the Mathews’ 
Studies in Phrasing well are ready to take up the Kullak - 
Bach pieces, Mozart Rondos and Sonatas, the best of the 
Mendelssohn “ Songs Without Words,” etc.; in short-, to 
be introduced progressively to the best works for the 
pianoforte, 

■ 7. This question is, perhaps, sufficiently answered al¬ 
ready. In addition to wh&t 1 have mentioned, I use the 
Schumann “ Fantasy ” pieces, Op. 12 (some of them) ; 
the “ Naeht-stUck ” in F ; Rubinstein’s “Melodie ” in 
F, and “ Kammenoi Ostrow,” No. 22; Schubert’s “ Min¬ 
uet,” Op. 78; pieces by Scarlatti, Moszkowski; occa¬ 
sionally one by Tschaikowsky, Scharwenka, Dr. Wm. 
Mason, F. Bendel, etc., etc., according to my judgment 
and the special interest of the pupil. 

8. Mason’s Pianoforte Technics. I have lately used 
one or two copies of Riemann’s Technics with good re¬ 
sults. J. C. Fillmore. 

Editor Etude :— 

I gladly contribute to your musical symposium, so¬ 
licited in Etude for November, answering questions by 
number:— 

1. Three stages. Primary, Intermediate,and Advanced. 

2. In the Primary, I endeavor to exhaust all technical 
possibilities with the hands stationary. 

In the Intermediate, I require scales and arpeggios in 
every form, beginning with 1st finger (thumb) right 
hand, and 6th finger left hand, on black keyB, after 
learning ^he usual fingering. Scales, contrary canon 
and presto. Arpeggios the same, introducing after 
dominant and diminished sevenths, the secondary 
sevenths. 

In the Advanced—Octaves, scales in double 8ds and 
6ths, single, double and triple trills. Polyphonic playing. 

I know not others’ experience, but I find it quite diffi¬ 
cult to separate definitely the different stages, because 
they are so intimately connected and overlap each other 
For instance; I try to lay the foundation in the first 
stage for the complete structure erected in the third. 
The little fingers must practice, in the Primary stage, 
some legato and some staccato ; the little wrist may also 
start its work. Expression beginning early, grows with 


musical experience, and emotional cultivation, and so 
on. In a brief reply one cannot record all of each stage, 
but as you only require a leading motive of each division, 
a complete answer will not be expected. 

3. In the Primary grade, Exercises. Intermediate 
grade, Exercises, studies and pieces. Advanced grade, 
studies and pieces. 

4. I use pieces to prove and illustrate the necessity of 
technical exercises, to encourage pupils, and to mark 
their progress. 

5. Excepting Czerny and Bach, I do not believe there 
is any writer whose studies and pieces are indispensable 
to progress in any grade. I will state in this connection, 
that I introduce modern, in the intermediate grade, 
before classic music ; some pupils work up and aid their 
arpeggio and scale execution by Sydney Smith pieces, 
others by Herz & Hiintens archaic skyrockets, and yet 
others by Thalberg. Bach, of course, is indispensable, 
and so is Czerny, if it is true (as stated lately, I believe 
in The Etude) that “ Czerny made Liszt, Liszt made 
Taussig, Taussig made Joseffy.” With the exception of 
Bach’s “ Well-Tempered Clavichord,” there are no sets 
of pieces I could name as indispensable, that might not 
be replaced by others just as good. 

6. I use modern music as recreations and amuse¬ 
ments, and classical as studies. The one is pleasing, 
superficial, ear tickling, popular. The other is deep, 
cultivating, models for students. 

7. For beginners I use the Stuttgart method; L{;bert 
& Stark’s book, part I. I am not at all frightened by 
E. S. Kelly’s condemnation, copied in the last Etude 
from the American Musician. In earlier years I had so 
much trouble teaching the Bass Clef after the Treble, 
that I’ll never return to it, after having used L6bert & 
Stark’s exercises, that begin in both clefs. I find it very 
easy to teach the youngest pupils the whole keyboard at 
once, so that in a few lessons they can read any notes in 
either clef. My way of doing this I have not yet seen 
in any book. I am willing to communicate it to any 
one asking for it. It is not patented, and probably no 
original. Formerly I used Diabelli’s four-hand exercises, 
Op. 149 ; also, Enckhausen’s & Reinecke’s. All these 
I have found unnecessary, since teaching from L6bert & 
Stark. With some pupils I give a course of Bertini, 
beginning with Op. 166, going through Op. 137, 100, 29 
and others, ending with Op. 122, and then take Cramer. 
But to be more explicit, here is my list: L6bert & 
Stark’s complete work; Bertini, nearly complete; de¬ 
menti’s Scales and Exercises; Clementi’s Grad us; 
Cramer; Czerny, through all grades; Bach, beginning 
with Little Preludes and two-part inventions, followed 
by three-part pieces, French and English suites, Toccatas 
and the well-tempered Clavichord; Loeschhorn, all 

f rades; Heller, Op. 45 and others; Moseheles, Op. 70; 
liszt’s and Chopin’s Etudes. 

I begin as early as possible to cultivate the left hand, 
using first some preliminary exercises of my own, fol¬ 
lowed in the intermediate grade by an excellent set of 
fifty left-hand studies by Tappert. Until lately I have 
had nothing in advance of these, but I have just received 
“School of the Left Hand,” by Dr. E. KrausA These 
are not at all melodious, but in their ninety-nine pages of 
exercises, about exhaust this department of technical 
studies. 

8 . I find myself unable to answer this exactly, be¬ 
cause there seems to me to he but one system of technics, 
albeit embracing different objects to be attained. All I 
can say is this, I use the left-hand studies named above, 
Mason’s accent studies, Taussig’s idea of placing first 
and fifth fingers on black keys, and all kinds of finger, 
arm and wrist gymnastics, iway from the keyboard. 
Have used for several years Ward & Jackson’s exercises, 
for a short time Parson’s, and have begun lately experi¬ 
menting with the Practice Clavier and Technicon. Shall 
test soon, in my own practice, other mechanical aids 
advertised. Being no physician, I am willing to take my 
own remedies. 

I will close by explaining my answer to question 7, 
I do not make my pupils wade through all the studies 
named. Some I give a complete course of Bertini, 
some of Czerny, some of Loeschhorn, by these dif¬ 
ferent routes arriving finally at Bach and the classics, 
Chopin, Schumann and the romances, Thalberg and the 
modern school. Respectfully, 

Louis H. 

Editor The Etude:— t- 

Dear Sir —In reply to your request for a statement of 
the course I follow in my teaching, I would say that, 
although it is modified to meet the individual require¬ 
ments of each pupil, I follow this general plan. My 
course of studies is divided into five grades of two sections 
each. I rarely if ever use all the studies under each grade, 
nor do I always use them in a certain prescribed order. 

Grade I 

Comprehends rudiments, notation, etc., development of 
power and independence of each finger, exercises with 
quiet hand; scales, tonic and dominant-seventh chords 
through one octave. 

Grade II. 

Exercises with moving hand, contraction and expan¬ 
sion. • Scales extended and in 3ds and ISths. Broken 


Freligh, St. Louis. 


chords and arpeggios from tonic, dominant and dimin¬ 
ished seventh chords. Velocity and flexibility. 

Grade III. 

Wrist exercises; octaves begun. Transposition of ex¬ 
ercises into all keys. Phrasing. rf 

Grade IV. 

Wrist exercises and octaves extended; embellish 
meats ; rhythmical studies ; polyphonic playing. 

Grade V. 

Double 3da and 6ths ; broken and legato octaves: 
use of pedal; studies for highest musical and technical 
objects. 8 

This is, as I have said, a general plan. Early and late 
the attention is called and recalled to tone formation, le¬ 
gato touch, etc., and the pupil’s development is followed 
by drill in different kinds of touch. 

As to the effect of the study of exercises and studies as 
compared with that of pieces, I cannot lay down any 
rule. The two must go along together—supplementing 
each other. At first I was inclined to give the preference 
to the former, but I not rarely find that a pupil more 
readily comprehends and masters a principle in a piece 
than in a study. Pieces should serve the double purpose 
of affording an opportunity for the practical application 
of principles and technical training given in the studies, 
and of interesting and encouraging the pupil, care being 
taken that in their selection sight should not be lost of 
the highest musical culture of which the pupil is capable. 

With Grade I 

I use selections from such pieces as the following, those 
marked (a) being more in style of studies, ( b ) more as an 
encouragement, etc. : (b) Lichner, op. Ill and 84; Gur- 
litt, op. 101 ; Schumann, op. 68 ; Spindler, op. 90; Folk- 
Melodies, Kohler. 

Grade II. 

(b) Lichner, op. 156, 163 ; Lange, op. 78 ; Kullak, op. 
62 ; Spindler, op. 123 ; First Violet In May, Behr. (a) 
Clementi, Vorstufe I (Steingraeber Ed.); La Matinee, 
Dussek; Sonatinas, op. 20 and 55, Kuhlau; op. 79, 
Fred. Hiller. 

Grade III. 

(a) Sonatinas, op. 36, Clementi; Sonatinas, op. 69, 
Rondo in G, Kuhlau; Rondo in D, Sonata in 0, Mo¬ 
zart; Andante and Rondo, Rosenhain. ( b ) May Flower, 
op. 29, Polonaise, op. 28, Aquarellen, op. 61, Rondos, 
op. 154, Merkel; Valse Aerienne, Spindler; Gavotte 
and Barcarolle, op. 62, X. Scharwenka; Neckereien, In 
guter Laune, Gipsy Dance, Tarentelle, E minor, B. 
Wolff; Danse Moderne, Gavotte, Denn6e; Babbling 
Brook, Wilson G. Smith. 

Grade IV. 

(a) Sonatas, op. 20 (E flat), B flat, op. 47, Clementi; 
F, D, aiifJA, Mozart; Variations, “ Nel cor pin,” 
Rondo in C, op. 51 ; Sonata, op. 49, No. 1, Beeth¬ 
oven ; Impromptu, E flat, op. 90, Schubert; La 
Legierezza, Moseheles; Toccata, Paradies; Bach 
Album (Peters’ Ed). ( b ) Songs without Words, Men¬ 
delssohn; Scherzo, op. 91, B. Wolff; Polonaise, op. 
12, X. Scharwenka; Am Genfer See, Bendel; Spin¬ 
ning Wheel, Schultze; Impromptu Valse. op. 94; 
Valse Caprice, op. 3, Introduction and Allegro 
Scherzando, Raff; Murmuring Brook, Olbersleben. 

Grade V. 

3d. English Suite, Fugues in C Minor, D major, 
B flat major, ( Bk. I, W. T. Clavichord), Rondo, op. 61, 
No. 2, Sonatas, op. 14, 10 and 22, Beethoven ; 
Arabesque, Fantasie-Stiicke, Novelettes, Forest Scenes, 
Schumann; Nocturnes, op. 38, Cradle Sqng, Erotikon, 
Jensen ; Ein Liebesleben, Minuet from op. 19, Nicode ; 
Romanza, Air and variations, Pabst; Waltz, op. 17, 
Polonaise, op. 11, Moszkowski, etc. 

I make a selection from the following list of studies:— 

Grade I. 

Sec. 1. Urbach’s or Germer’s School. Sec. 2. 
Wolff’s Elementary Studies ; Kohler, op. 60 ; Loescb 
horn, op. 84 ; During, op. 8. 

Grade II. 

Sec. 1. Duvernoy, op. 120; Loeschhorn, op. 64 
(Bk. I); Herz’s scales. Sec. 2. Czerny, op. 299 
(2 books); Loeschhorn, op. 66 (2d and 3d bks.); 
Berens, op. 61. 

Grade III. 

Sec. 1. Krause, op. 9 ; Bertini, op. 29 ; Heller, op. 47. 

Sec. 2. Krause, op. 2 ; Bertini, op. 32; Heller, op. 
46 and 45. 

Grade IV. 

Sec. 1. Cramer (Biilow Ed.) ; Heller, op. 16; 01a- 
menti’s Preludes and Exercises; Bacb’s Easy Preludes 
(Kullak-Presser Ed.). Sec. 2. Czerny, op. ?40t 
Turner’s Octave Studies. Bach’s Two-Voice Inventions. 

Grade V. 

Sec. 1.—Clementi’s “ Gradus” (Tausig Ed.); Bach’s 
Three-Voicelnventions. Jensen, op. 82. Sec. 2. Tiadgi 
Daily Studies; Moseheles, op. 70; Kullsk’s OetEf® 
Studies; Chopin, op. 10 and 26. 

With the majority of my pupils I use no *' Manual W 
Technique.” Witn those oi high and defiuite mm*. 
thoroughly earnest and capable, I use Buch b- ! Ksk* >-i 
Loeschnorn’s Technik, Doeroer’a or Geraer'a books. 

Tours very truly, Joseph M- 

Synodical College, MogeraviUe, Ten*. . ; 











[For Thk Etude.] 

EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS, 


BY CHAS. W. lAMBON. 


1. Put effort into accuracy rather than into velocity. 
Make it clear to the pupil that accuracy and precision, 
certainty and sure control, are never to be sacrificed for 
rapidity. With these , velocity will surely follow, or 
with accuracy, rapidity will take care of itself. Accurate 
practice assures rapid advancement, while premature 
velocity as certainly bears only the fruit of bitter disap¬ 
pointment. 

2. If the pupil ever does slovenly and indifferent playing 
before you, correct it, strongly condemning such criminal 
carelessness; enlarge on the enormity of heedless mis¬ 
takes as much as the disposition and nerves of the pupil 
will bear. Hold the pupil np to perfect work in recita¬ 
tions ; if a poor lesson has been recited, show your 
displeasure, and give him to understand that the loss is 
his own; make so much of it that he will scarcely dare 
appear with a poor lesson again; let him know that good 
lessons are what you accept, not excuses. 

3. Avoid giving music that is too difficult, for much 
harm is done by this. A pleasing effect is not so much 
in the piece itself as the way in which it ig performed. 
Music that is too difficult confirms a halting, labored, and 
unmusical style, and if persisted in, the pupil will never 
play with continuity and repose, in fact, not infrequently 
the pupil never becomes able to give a musical rendering, 
and so gives up his music because of the discouragement 
that comes from trying to learn music that is too difficult. 

4. Cultivate confidence by overcoming difficulties; let 
confidence be based on work well and accurately done. 

5. Some of the advantages of a course of study in musical 
biography are, one becomes acquainted with the person¬ 
ality of the composers and knows the springs of their 
inner life, and from this knowledge he can perform the 
composer’s works with a more intense and sympathetic 
expression. Not the least valuable lesson learned is, 
that genius is but a more euphonious name for hard work , 
and that a strong, indomitable, unyielding will, with 
invincible energy and determination, can accomplish 
almost anything ; and herein lies the difference between 
great and small men. Solomon says, “ The hand of the 
diligent shall bear rule, but the slothful shall be under 
tribute.” Prov. xii, 24. 

6. There is no danger of a teacher requiring too much or 
too perfect work of a pupil, in fact, good teaching con¬ 
sists largely in this very idea of more and better work, 
and in showing or explaining to the pupil those inner 
things that are not self-evident, but that are enlightening 
facts. 

7. The pnpil must be taught to see his own mistakes 
and correct them with but little help. To apply his own 
knowledge in detail, to be self-critical, to analyze his 
own works, to read concisely and know just what every 
note is and every shade of expression that the passage 
requires, that there may not be anything to unlearn. 
Mistakes must be avoided by slow and thoughtful practice, 
and the fullest and deepest meaning of the notes must be 
brought out. A mistake avoided is better than a mis¬ 
take corrected. 

8. An important part of every lesson is to teach the pupil 
exactly how each part of it must be studied. The 
teacher’s reputation depends on the amount and quality 
of practice he can get from bis pupils. Home influence 
must be made to help, and not allowed to hinder in this, 

- in getting the mother to work with and for him. 

9. Direct your teaching and pupil’s practice by the laws 
of habit, which laws must be explained to him and their 
wonderful power fully impressed on his mind, that he 
may appreciate the necessity of perfectly accurate work. 
Habit is a cable in which we are weaving a/thread every 
day, thus strengthening its hold on us for either good or 
evil, according as we weave. As the upper courses of a 
brick wall are built, and rest upon, the foundation of the 
lower, so the advanced steps in technic and musician¬ 
ship are as surely established by the accurate practice of 
the five-fitger exercises up to the Concerto. 


10. Gi< /the pupil the idea that the work and its results 
are his own, and that success is measured by the amount 
of thought and interest, enthusiasm and determined effort 
he puts into his practice. 

(2b he OonUnacd,) 


PUEITY OF TOME II PIANO PLAYING. 


The pianoforte is so imperfect in its tone-sustaining 
power that the uncultivated and unmusical ear is only 
able to catch the first sound made by the stroke of the fin¬ 
ger on the key in conjunction with the Mow of the ham¬ 
mer on the wire, thereby losing the diminishing vibra¬ 
tions,, which, run together, produce discords so terrible 
that it would set an entire menagerie howling were the 
same thing done on any perfect instrument within hearin, 
distance, where each tone has the same degree of soun 
through the full value of the note; yet the piano with 
this imperfection has become a general household ma¬ 
chine on account of its mechanical scale formation, and 
pupils are taught by “inexperienced” teachers if G is 
written on the music, and the corresponding 0 struck on 
the piano, the art of piano playing is on the high road to 
success; but in after years, when the “experienced” 
teacher is called upon to finish what was never began, 
“ then comes the tug of war ;” for the pupil, under the 
impression that first should be last, commences the study 
of technic, or the first steps of tone producing; but, 
alas 1 how few have the patience to correct old' habits 
and begin at the foundation, which consists in the exact 
training of the muscles of the fingers and wrists, and 
the knowledge that every motion must mean something. 
All arts and trades, barring this particular one, study 
economy of time, strength and money; yet what is termed 
piano playing seems to be an extended invitation to use¬ 
less and awkward movements, either by rigid contraction, 
or by one constant “wiggle,” mistaken for flexibility. 

In behalf of those who have not studied into the 
cause and effect of piano technic, I will venture a few 
hints upon the art of producing purity of tone or piano 
legato. Two important rules must be considered in the 


effort to acquire the art of true legato playing: First, 
attack the note with decision, and hold the finger firmly 
on the key. Second, hold the finger steadily when lifted 
from the key. In the first rule two things are involved : 
First, quality of tone; second, the power that holds the 
finger steadily on the key. First, if the finger loosens its 
hold on the key the damper falls toward the wire and 
partially shuts off the vibration, thereby producing a 
weak and unsatisfactory quality of tone; but if the finger 
attacks and sustains the key firmly, a full and singing 
quality is produced, such as one hears when an artist 
touches the keyboard. Second, the power that holds the 
finger on the note should come from the weight of the 
hand and forearm, with a perfectly supple wrist; not 
from contraction, for contraction means resistance, and 
resistance tires the muscles and brings upon them an 
uncalled-for amount of labor that has ruined many a 
hand. Contraction should only be used in lifting the 
hand and fingers from the keys. 

We are taught that slow practice is the only means by 
which rapidity can be gained. This is true; but does 
slow playing mean a slow and swinging motion to and 
from the key? Common sense teaches that that would 
be a waste of time. The finger must be trained to con¬ 
tract and relax rapidly from the knuckle joint, as before 
stated. Hold the finger firmly on the key until ready for 
the up motion, then raise it with all the rapidity possible 
as high as the muscles will permit without straining 
them ; hold the finger steadily off the key while countieg 
four; then relax at the knuckle joint, and let it (the 
finger) drop with a dead weight upon the key. The 
action in attacking and leaving a whole note should be 
as rapid as for a sixty-fourth note ; the tempo must be 
regulated by sustaining the finger equally on or off the 
note. In the majority of cases, if we tell the pupil to 
hold the finger on the key until four is counted, the finger 
that is to strike next will “ bob ” at each count, making 
three extra motions where only one is required. Thus 
the muscles are needlessly tired, and habits are formed 
that impede velocity, for in ,;cale and trill work, where 
rapidity is required, every extra motion must lessen the 
speed. Economy of motion must be kept in view. With 
these rules strictly observed there is but one step more 
to piano legato, the foundation of technic: i. e,, the 
finger must leave the key at the instant that the next 
striking finger attacks its key, and the more trained the 
fingers are to rapid rise and fall the more perfect your 
legato becomes, for strict legato means a perfect joining 
of two tones, as a skillful carpenter would join two pieces 
of wood, not admitting space between tones, for space 
between tones makes them detached and staccato, and 
lapping or holding one tone longer than the other runs 
them together and produces discord such as consecutive 
sounds, or the too frequent use of the pedal. As in 
drawing one first learns to make a straight line, so also 
for true legato, the pupil should learn to make a straight 
up and down stroke with_the finger, so that the trills do 
not “limp;” this accomplished, it leaves an extensive 


field for different technics and opinions, as every artist 
has his or her. own peculiar way of expressing himself or 
herself. Do not study their individual methods or tricks 
until you have acquired a legato foundation, as they have 
done; your road to piano playing will then be infinitely 
shorter, and will lead to as pleasing results as vour ability 
allows -—M. A. Bosworth, in Boston Home Journal. 


THOUGHT AND EMOTION II PIANO PLAYING. 


J. S. VAN CLEVE. 


In a recent issue of The Etude, Mr. Mathews stated 
tersely the prevailing judgment concerning the relative 
merits of Billow and Rubinstein. This set me thinking 
upon the customary talk, amounting at times to cant, 
about “emotional players” and “mechanical players.” 

I have heard piano students talk by the hundreds, and 
from the conversation of one class one might infer that 
all we need in order to do artistic work at the percussive 
keyboard is to roll up the eyes, dishevel the hair and 
pull out the throttle valve of animal energy.. Noise, 
confusion, caprice, erratic jargon, slovenly indistinctness, 
all nestle like an innocent brood under the wide, mo¬ 
therly wings of this rara avis —“Inspiration.” Another 
class of students chatter like magpies over conflicting 
systems of digital technique. The pupils of Professor 
Thumpwellsky insist that a collection of distended broom¬ 
sticks of the ultra straight-finger variety is the one key 
to all executive difficulties. But there stands Herr 
Crashovitz, and proves to his pupils in persona propria 
that the only way to crush out all the noise latent in the 
piano is to crook the fingers into little hooks of iron and 
keep them crooked at all hazards. Next comes strutting 
by little Professor Dapperling, and he shows you in a 
trice some microscopic discoveries about a straight fifth 
finger and a contorted thumb which he is confident are 
the alpha and omega of piano science. But there comes 
another! What! will the line stretch out till the crack 
of doom? Yes, there is a long looming line of them, 
and up comes Addlini, and he is morally certain that if 
you can only get your shoulder blades to revolving, your 
wrists to cork-screwing, and your arms generally to emu¬ 
lating the vanes of Don Quixote’s windmill, you will have 
attained thaucme of grace for eye and ear alike. All 
these, and many others, with their cheap patent medicines 
labeled “Technical cure-all,” seem to forget that music 
students are not in need of medicines and nostrums as 
much as of being fed upon musical food, the bee-bread 
of the ideal. I, too, heard Rubinstein give Beethoven’s 
fifth concerto, with the Thomas Orchestra, and I heartily 
endorse what Mr. Mathews says, but I have something 
more than profound respect, an enthusiastic admiration 
for the things I heard Billow accomplish. I never have 
been able to understand the reluctant praise bestowed 
upon Biilow. At times there seems a covert hostility in 
what the critics say of him. For my part, I have never 
heard anything more instructive and more inspiring than 
the recitals of Billow; I actually believe that they are 
worth fully as much to any serious musician as those of 
Rubinstein. From the latter we get a magnetic shock of 
new enthusiasm ; from the former fructifying ideas which, 
like seeds, may seem to be small and isolated, but have 
in them, nevertheless, the germs of new growths. I 
once made a long and expensive journey to hear Biilow, 
and his playing of the first eight measures of the A flat 
movement in Beethoven’s Op. 18 was enough of itself to 
repay me. The microscopic details of the phrasing, the 
inimitable balance of melody, bass, and counterpoint, 
the way in which she whole work seemed- to flov on in 
my spirit, rather than in my ears, to be an imperishable 
conception of beauty, rather than a transient pleasure— 
all this was a miracle of art;. Why, in the name of 
heaven, do not our piano teachers talk more about the 
musical aspects of what they are doing and leas about 
mere machinery. We all know that so great a finger- 
pedant as Moscheles sometimes gave five me.'hods of 
fingering the same passage. Why then do we hear so 
much aboaTthe selection of fingers and the position of 
the hand, as if piano playing were a dainty kind of 
trapeze performance ? Any fingering is good that makes 
good phrasing, even if one called into requisition both 
heels and the end of his proboscis. There is a distinct 
region of musical life which is of the mind and the soul, 
and is remote from either the muscular agonizing of the 
technician or the insane impulses of the ultra-emotional 
school. 
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NOTE: The proper perfermane of this piece requires a full, yet soft, melody tone of Binging quality. Every 
phrase, also, mast receive its proper expression of crescendo and decrescendo according-1© its spirit..In addition 
to an. effective performance of the melody, the harmonic background must he carefully attended to.The pupil will 
realize this element of the piece by playing" the bass notes in chords, two in each measure. If the damper pedal 
be taken immediately after each accented pulse, and let off immediately before the accent,the tones of the bass 
will Mend into a chord-effect, and the rhythniic movement of eighth notes will be subdued to its proper propor¬ 
tion with reference to the melody. A similar effect will be produced by holding the first bass note of every four 
throughout the group of which it forms the bass. 
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Principal Subject, 
Allegro agitato. 



are must be taken that the player thinks these two notes as the ending* of the previous rhythm> an<f 
eginning* of the next. They mast be played strongly. 


eg mu 
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gj The Trio must be played as softly as possible, but by no means 'without its own. crescendos and decrescendos, according* to tl 
rise and failing of the sentiment. The entire fourth period, however, must be very soft and sweet.The F sharps at 'the top mu 
be held out. In the beginning' of the fifth period there is a stronger moment,but mainly in order to make the return of the p 
anissimo theme more effective. 

h.) The grace notes in here are to be struck at the beat,and therefore with the octaves,and are to be made as short and vigor 
ous as possible. They indicate an intensifying* of the effect, and not a mere embellishment as the writing” out of these note 
in certain editions, as given here, is at 1.) 


correctly. I prefer the maimer of representing* at 2) 



l) See Melodic Embellishments in the Introduction for the proper maimer of performing* the prall trills in the Trio. 

The Menuetto as a whole is a very beautiful and characteristic tone-poem, combining the heroic and the tenderly sentimental 
in an unusual degree. Anything like smallness, or a mechanical and formal spirit, in playing it, will be fatal to its effect. 
The problem of study, therefore, will be to unite a literal and exact conformity to Schubert’s in dications,with the spontaneous 


abandon of an improvisation 
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"*"■ ~ =^[For The ; Etude.] 

BU1GB1Y FOE P1A10F01TE PLAYERST™ 

It is 6a acknowledged fact that musicians have always 
been greatly annoyed by a .natural weakness of the 
fourth or ring finger. When the little and middle fingers 
are pressed upon the keys to prodace a continuous 
sound, it is almost impossible to bring the ring finger 
into intermittent use with sufficient strength to make any 
equality in the tones. It is also a well-known fact that 
no amount of practice will succeed in permanently over¬ 
coming this obstinate weakness. It is true that innumer¬ 
able exercises and daily fingering of the keyboard will 
strengthen the finger temporarily, but when this special 
treatment is suspended for awhile the trouble reasserts 
itself. Why? For the simple reason that you are merely 
treating the effect, and not the cause. Remove the 
cause and you remove the trouble. Realizing full well 
what a great detriment this bound-down finger is to the 
performer, and knowing that the defect lay in the ana¬ 
tomical construction of the hand, the writer became 
convinced that if the tiny slips of tendons which bound 
down the finger were severed the difficulty would be 
removed. Furthermore, if the operation could be made 
absolutely painless, &nd without a scar, it would be uni¬ 
versally adopted. Accordingly, I entered Cooper’s 
Medical College of San Francisco, in order to more 
thoroughly pursue the study of anatomy and to have the 
advantage of dissecting. I am happy to say I have suc¬ 
ceeded beyond my anticipation. The operation com¬ 
pletely liberates the finger, giving a freedom and absence 
of exertion heretofore unattainable, and is without pain 
or sear. Now, while I highly recommend this operation, 
I do not claim that it is necessary to make a fine per¬ 
former. The same method that produced good perform¬ 
ers in the past will continue to do so in the future. But 
because the old way is good, is not to say that no better 
way may be discovered. 

We claim for this operation— 

1. Immediate freedom of the ring finger, something 

no other method gives. - 

2. Strength equal to the other fingers in a few months 
of special exercises calling into use both sets of muscles, 
viz., the extensors and flexors. 

3. Complete mastery, as a result of freedom and 
strength combined. 

4. A greater stretch of hand. Chords previously im¬ 
possible are easily executed immediately after the opera¬ 
tion. 

5. An immense saving of time. The freedom and 
strength thus gained are permanent. The finger requires 
no special exercise in future. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the plan of convincing the people 
of San Francisco of the great simplicity an df value of 
this operation is to have them witness it. The evidence 
of one’s own senses, the most satisfactory and convinc¬ 
ing proof that can be offered, hence, for every operation 
I issue from one to two dozen invitations. Previous to 
the operation I show testimonials from both the medi¬ 
cal and musical profession, prominent among whom is 
Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, upon whose wife I recently 
operated. I then thoroughly explain the operation by 
means ot charts, scientific works, and a dissected hand 
and arm, which last shows them the utter impossibility 
of present or future injury resulting; but in addition to 
this, in order to remove any lingering doubt, I-give them 
references from over twenty of our most skillful sur¬ 
geons, who assert that the operation cannot weaken the 
hand, “ that there is no use whatever for the accessory 
slips of this finger any more than there is for the mus¬ 
cle in the lower part of man’s leg, which is attached at 
one end and not at the other, thus appearing to be use¬ 
less ; in quadrupeds, however, this muscle attached at 
both ends is of great importance—or for the large elas¬ 
tic ligament attached at one end to the back of the head 
and at the other to the long prominence of the back¬ 
bone in quadrupeds. This muscle holds up their heads. 
In man this ligament exists, but there is no known use 
for it, as man does not go on all fours. It would be 
foolish to say that such organs should not be cut or re¬ 
moved if they stood in the way of man’s improve¬ 
ment. Now, so it is with the accessory slips of the ten¬ 
don of the ring finger. They are but the remains of 

S rfect organs in the whole feline race of animals. 

e lion, the tiger, and the cat all have two tendons 
going to the back of each of the four fingfers. Higher 
up in the animal scale a change takes place,-until at last 
in man there is but one tendon going to each finger, and 
the only vestige of the two last muscles which are found 
in the feline race as perfect organs are the two tendin¬ 
ous slips attaching the ring finger to the third finger on 
one side and the fifth on the other.”— Dr. Wm. S. JForbes. 

Having stated the merits of this operation, it now 
remains for me to show how I demonstrate the truth of 
these statements. 

1st. A sketch of the hand is taken. This is done by 
placing it stretched to its full extent upon a sheet of 
paper, and drawing the outline with a blue lead pencil. 

2 d. The hand being brought into playing position, a 
measurement of the height to which the finger can be 
raised is noted. 


... £ . . . —. 

3d. The hand is then put into an apparatus consisting 
of leather loops and springs, designed to test the lifting 
strength of the finger. The other fingers being stationary, 
held so by the leather loops across the tips, the ring 
finger raises itself as high as possible, and the extent to 
which the spring is drawn out is measured and marked 
In a book for future reference. The operation is then 
performed, occupying about five minutes, and being so 
perfectly painless that little tots not seven years old will 
laugh and talk entirely unaware of what is being done ; 
of course, I always have them turn their heads away, and 
never tell them when I am going to cut. This may seem 
incredible, but it is strictly true, nevertheless. 

Immediately after the operation the hand is again 
placed upon the sketch, the thumb being in the same 
position as before, and a second drawing is made with 
a red pencil, showing an increase in the stretch of from 
one to two inches in different persons. The fourth fin¬ 
ger is then elevated, showing an increase in the height 
of from an inch in some to an inch and a quarter in 
others ; as before, it varies in individuals. This proves 
statements 1 and 4: Immediate Freedom and Greater 
Stretch of Hand. 

The lifting strength, however, remains the same, but 
a few months’ judicious use of certain exercises calling 
into play the extensor muscles, the test is again applied, 
this time showing an increase of power, for invariably 
the person, whether child or adult, can extend the 
spring fully a® inch more than before the operation, 
thus proving statement 2: Strength equal to the other 
fingers. 

In order to still farther prove this statement, and to 
do away with the absurd impression that the hand grows 
weaker with time, I have several pupils, who were oper¬ 
ated upon three years ago, present in the studio to lift 
certain springs and to play. It has never required a word 
from me to convince spectators. Seeing is believing 
every time. The 3d a,nd 5th statements are self-evident. 
The 1st, 2d and 4th being true, the others follow as a 
natural consequence. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I realize that there is a great work 
to be done. Artistic and scientific results are to be 
demonstrated, prejudice overcome, public sentiment 
created; it all takes time. The record of ages has 
proven that innovations are met with opposition; 
this operation is not an exception. Inquirers are con¬ 
stantly saying to me, 15 Well, it was tried once in Germany 
and failed.” What if it was. Is that any reason why it 
should not be tried again and succeed ? People do not 
seem to be able to get over that fact, also Robert Schu¬ 
mann’s injury. They associate the two, whereas, if they 
would but look the matter up they would find that his 
misfortune resulted from the use of a mechanical con¬ 
trivance of his own. - 

While this operation is steadily gaining in favor here, 
my weekly receptions always resulting in new appoint¬ 
ments, it is, on the other hand, receiving very rough treat¬ 
ment from those too narrow minded to investigate the 
subject. Many musicians still insist that it injures the 
hand, notwithstanding the statement to the contrary of 
our medical fraternity, who surely ought to be the most 
competent judges physiologically. Then, again, if there 
were the slightest possibility of injury resulting either now 
or ever, is it likely that I would have submitted to the 
operation myself? Would a man of any principle abuse 
the confidence of parents by experimenting on their 
children ? Casting principle aside, as a matter of business 
I ask, would I be apt to advocate an operation that might 
ruin my pupils, blast my reputation, and destroy my 
prospects forever? This is an age of progress. If we do 
not advance with the times, we will be left behind. 
Numberless inventions are constantly being introduced, 
the chief object of which is the saving of time, witness 
the sewing machine, telegraph, telephone, etc., etc. 
People travel now by steam and electricity, not as their 
forefathers did ; life is too short for that. 

I almost forgot another objection frequently raised 
against the operation, viz., that nature cas’t be improved 
upon. Why not, I should like to know. Take, for 
instance, a child born tongue-tied, or with squint-eyes s 
club-foot, hare-lip, cataract, etc., is it not possible and 
laudable for science to improve upon nature here? 

My enthusiasm and persistency in this matter have 
earned for me the hard feelings of many of our local 
teachers, who do not hesitate to call me crank. The day 
is not far distant, however, when they will acknowledge 
the soundness of my views. I can very well afford to 
take abuse now when I think of the reward I shall reap 
in the future. History says Handel despised Gluck. 
Haydn and Weber looked down on Beethoven. Bee¬ 
thoven laughed at Weber. Mendelssohn sneered at 
Schumann. Wagner attacked everybody. With such a 
record from such an array of talent and genius, what can 
your humble servant expeet ? E. S. Bonklli. 

The measure of a nation’s civilization may be recorded 
by its people’s love of song and proficiency in harmo¬ 
nious utterances.— Voltaire. 

By ignorance is pride increased; they most assume 
who know the least.— Gat. 


ARTISTIC) RECITALS AT SCHOOLS. 

Among the most encouraging and gratifying signs of 
the times for the devotee of the musical art are the 
artists’ concerts, which are coming more and more to 
be considered as essential features of the regular coarse 
at all leading colleges and conservatories throughout the 
country. We do not refer to miscellaneous entertain¬ 
ments, competitive exhibitions of virtuosity by represen¬ 
tatives of the different departments of music, for the 
purpose of amusing and astonishing an audience, fur¬ 
nishing a doubtful margin of profit to the management, 
and affording young men restricted to the limitations of 
small places some objective point for their evening stroll 
with the girls, a little more exciting than the prayer 
meeting, but vocal and instrumental recitals, presenting 
programmes of the highest educational character, affording 
students of the art the best models and most elevated 
standards for their own work, and giving to all, besides 
a large measure of serious aesthetic enjoyment, that 
general information and development of taste in this 
branch of art, so indispensable to the broadest culture, 
and for lack of which our own nation has been so often 
and so justly censured. 

The benefits of such recitals, both musical and ma¬ 
terial, to any educational institution, are manifold, and 
can scarcely be overestimated. They stimulate general 
musical interests; incite students to fresh enthusiasm 
and more earnest effort; familiarize them with the 
greatest works of the greatest masters in the various 
departments of musical creation, as presented by the 
best talent of the age; accustom them to expect and 
demand, first of others, then of themselves, the highest 
degree of perfection in detail, whether of technique or 
interpretation; give dignity and importance to the study 
as such, by the presentation of its highest results ; and 
secure for it the respect and esteem of all, by demon¬ 
strating that men of exceptional'power, intellect and 
culture consider it worthy of a life’s devotion. As such 
recitals are given by a single performer, the expense is 
but moderate, and can easily be met by any school even 
of limited means with a little enterprise and effort; and 
should a deficit occasionally occur, the amount will have 
been expended m the most worthy and effective form 
of advertising, as school entertainments of a high char¬ 
acter bring the institution into favorable notice and 
prominence and attract an audience of the best and 
most influential class of citizens in the community. 

We confidently anticipate the day when every school 
in the land with any pretence to prominence will include 
among its regular and essential advantages an annual 
series of concerts and lectures by the leading musicians 
of the country; and we are confirmed in our opinion by 
the numerous and increasing engagements of this kind 
filled every season by Messrs Sherwood, Perry, Maas, 
and other eminent and scholarly artists. 

HEW PUBLICATIONS. 

STUDIES IN TIME AND RHYTHM. By E. W. 

Krause. Published by Theodore Presses, Philadel¬ 
phia. 

It is designed for piano students as an aid to the culti¬ 
vation of the sense of rhythm. An important work. 
Many teachers will hail it with delight. The subject is 
treated too briefly in all our instruction books—and 
necessarily so—because they attempt to present so many 
other things. The author of this new book devotes his 
explanations and exercises to the one main object in 
view. In accomplishing this object, however, he makes 
it possible to acquire other valuable things. The pupil 
who learns all these exercises will be a thorough master 
of the scales, will understand syncopation, and posses 
much of the knowledge and skill that is requisite in the 
study of phrasing. The book will doubtless win its way 
to the studio of many a thoughtful teacher. 

A VIOLET IN HER LOVELY HAIR. Song by J. 

B. Campbell. Published by J. H. Rogers, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

The composer has published a number of good songs, 
but this'isTme of'his best. Mr. Campbell always writes 
well, his accompaniments are original and effective, and 
his melodies impressive. If we were disposed to critic®? 
adversely such genuine work, we might say that some¬ 
times the words and the music do 'not go very well to¬ 
gether. In the song now before us the words are pretty 
and the music is good, but they go together like sows 
translations of German songs. But this is a common 
fault, indeed, almost % universal fault, among American 
song writers. 
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_ Qpbs.—H ow would you advise the use of “ The Musi¬ 
cian ” to gain the best possible results ? It seems to me 
it is intended to be placed in the keeping of the pupil, 


although I have attempted to teach it from memory. I 
have the pupils write down the most important subject 

matfoH nrkir.h ___* _ . -L _ j - - . . ... 


matter, which they would otherwise, perhaps, too soon 
.forget. This takes time, and perhaps is not the best way 
sifter all. L. B. 

Ans. —Different teachers have different ideas of the 
manner in which a text-book should be used. It may be 
better to place a copy of “The Musician” in your pu¬ 
pil’s hands, and require him to study the text carefully, 
so that he can answer any questions you may ask in¬ 
volving the principles there enunciated. This appears, 
by all means, to be the most satisfactory plan. But there 
are some pupils who cannot be persuaded to study a 
• book of that character, and yet are easily taught the very 
same truths gradually by the teacher's oral explanations. 
They are afraid of systematic application when the task 
seems long, but they will spend treble the length of time 
in learning the same things from a teacher. After all, 
these volumes of Mr. Prentice are meant to impart a 
method of study, and not merely independent truths. 
The author means to lead the student into a method of 
analysis which is to prove valuable in all his future 
study. Now it does not so much matter whether the 
student learns a precise number of facts concerning the 
pieces analyzed or not; but it is important that he shall 
learn how to apply the principles of analysis everywhere. 
So there are always two sides to the question of text¬ 
books. Too many students in this age of text-books are 
satisfied with learning all the facts in the boo^without 
getting the slightest suspicion of the application of any 
useful principles. It is the teacher’s duty to prevent this 
mistake, if possible. It is the fatal mistake which the 
great majority of students in all departments of knowledge¬ 
seeking are making. They get fa^ts—poor, worthless 
facts—and learn no lessons from them; and uneducated 
people cannot be convinced that just such learning is not 
the very perfection of wisdom. Facts are only object- 
lessons, and only valuable for what they teach. Thus 
some pupils will never learn just how to use a bopk, inas¬ 
much as they will persist in narrowing down its useful¬ 
ness to a few special applications. Such pupils ought to 
be taught orally, at least until they begin to learn how to 
apply general principles. The text-book would then be 
valuable as a book of reference. 

Still better, however, a teacher might confer a lasting 
benefit upon his pupil by teaching him how to ifie a book. 
This is an art that very few students ever completely 
master. Teach a man how to use books and you put him 
on the road to eminence among scholars. Then, as you 
suggest, books save time. They save the time of him 
who would learn, and also of him who would make use 
of this knowledge in the future. For after some years 
your pupil may desire to review these things, and fix 
them more permanently in the memory. A review of 
his text-book will prove sufficient for this. 

Ques. —Is it possible for one person to be a singer, 
and at the same time a good pianist ? Do the best pian¬ 
ists ever sing ? Would you advise an ambitious piano- 
student to study singing—is there any benefit to be de¬ 
rived from it to the pianist ? I ask these questions 
because there is a singing teacher in our town who is 
trying to make all our students of piano music believe 
that vocal music can be made directly useful to them in 
their piano study. I have never heard this theory used 
before, and yet some of his reasons appear quite plausi¬ 
ble. I am anxious to encourage everything that looks 
toward a higher order of musical culture, but I do not 
care to countenance a money-making Bcheme based on 
fraudulent pretences. So I wish you would say frankly 
what The Etude thinks of the claim. E. R. B. 


It will cultivate nis power of the perception of melody, 
and reveal to him the thousand otherwise hidden beau¬ 
ties in polyphonic music. There may be good pianists 
who are unable to sing acceptably, for purely physical 
reasons—they are not endowed with good voices. But 
a good musician of any kind who is unable to convey an 
intelligent idea of an ordinary melody with his voicp 
must be an anomaly. It is not “ voice culture,” how¬ 
ever, that is most valuable to the pianist, but sight¬ 
reading and part-singing. The old-fashioned “singing 
school ” would do him more good than the most expen¬ 
sive lessons in voice culture. It is a great pity that the 
“singing school” has been relegated to the past. It is “old- 
fashioned.” In some quarters it has become fashionable 
to sneer at the singing school, where men and women 
used to unite their voices on winter evenings in anthems, 
and glees, and the old style hymns. But those were 
good old days—the days of our infancy as a musical 
people, and the days of our beauty, growth and develop- j 
ment. And yet, it was not so long ago. Many of us 
who are yet young can go back in memory to those good 
old times, and recall many of the simple lessons of which 
they were full. There is the little school house in the 
grove. The leaves have fallen away, and the frost and 
the snow have taken their place. The lights are shining 
through the shattered blinds, and the icicles on the 
eaves are gleaming with reflected light. It is stormy 
without; but within is the happiest little assembly in the 
world. There are a few lighted tallow candles in the 
wooden candle sticks, which are hanging here and there 
on the walls. There is one large fireplace, filled with 
the jolliest blazing logs, and the poor little candles cast 
their shadows on the walls, so dim is their light in com¬ 
parison. There are men and women with silvered hair, 
and youths, and maidens, and boys and girls, a hearty, 
happy, and sincere company of human souls. They are 
all alike in their capacity for enjoyment, and 
delight. They arrange themselves according to their pre¬ 
ferences (and some sturdy lads and lasses have very de¬ 
cided preferences), and open their books in the midst of 
loud peals of laughter and undisguised merriment, when 
the master takes his stand as near to the fireplace as 
comfort will permit. The time of meeting was fixed at 
six, but now it is a little past seven, and the master 
thinks it is time to begin work. First we are to have a 
little drill in “beating time.” Every man must learn 
to “beat for himself,” and woe to him whose hand goes 
“left” when it ought to go “right.” “Ready !—all 
together—Down, left, right up, down, left, right up, 
down—” Thus all hands and arms are wildly gesticula¬ 
ting, and every voice is enthusiastically shouting: “Down! 
Left! Right I Up I” This continues for some time, but 
it never grows monotonous—for now and then some ir- 
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Ans.—T here are a few industrious souls who have 
gained some distinction both as vocalists and as pianists. 
There are very few, however. Yet there are many 
pianists who are able to sing with considerable intelligence. 
By all means, let the ambitions student of the piano¬ 
forte learn to sing if he has the time and opportunity. 
It would repay him, if he should devote considerable 
time to singing under the direction of a good teacher. 


entering into the boisterous confusion with unreserved 
abandonment. 


with hearty good will. They sing all the parts with fervor 
and vehemence, being occasionally interrupted by the 
teacher, who finds an opportunity to lead some poor wan¬ 
derer back to the right road. Every part is brought out 
clearly and unmistakably. Each part strives for pre¬ 
dominance, and the result is that every man becomes fa¬ 
miliar with all the parts. Thus they while away the hours 
until by common consent they decide to “adjourn until 
the next regular meeting.” 

But the time was not lost after all. These good people 
were all unconscious of the real character of the work 
they were doing. They knew nothing of the rules of har¬ 
mony or counterpoint, but they were mastering the real 
meaning of both those studies, by a method infinitely 
better than that prepared by some of our more advanced 
musical thinkers. They learned no rules, but they 


mastered the essential truths. Too many of us learn the 
rules and leave the essential truths unexplored. 

Yes, the pianist should avail himself of every oppor¬ 
tunity to practice part-singing, for it will make a musi¬ 
cian of him, and it is no small advantage fora pianist to 
become a musician. We might, add this fact, which is 
more or less disregarded in our times : Vocalists would 
gain a power entirely unknown to many of them if they 
could be induced to devote more time to the ordinary 
singing-school work. The majority of those who are now 
pretending to learn to sing are actually devoting their un¬ 
divided attention to the cultivation of the voice, and the 
mastery of a few prescribed songs (matters of great 
importance, unquestionably), while sight-reading and 
part-singing are wholly neglected. Many good solo 
singers are painfully deficient in these important matters. 

Let every one who has a voice, and intelligence enough 
to use it, do all he can to encourage these little musical 
gatherings where sight-reading and part-singing are prac¬ 
ticed. 

Ques. —What song did Beethoven write when compet¬ 
ing with a number of other musicians for a reward? To 
whom was the prize given? J. K. 

Ans. —Your question doubtless refers to the contralto 
song entitled “In Avesta Tomba Qbscura.” You are 
probably mistaken in thinking that it was a mere contest 
for a reward. The Countess Von Rzewuska, it seems, 
had discovered the little poem, and invited a number of 
prominent musicians to compose suitable music for it. 
A large number of the best composers of that day sent in 
their contributions. Among these were Cherubini, Weber, 
Czerny and Salieri. Some of the settings were very 
elaborate and offered as the result of prolonged effort. 
Czerny’s setting occupied eleven large pages. One man 
sent ten different settings, so in all there were sixty-three 
compositions on the same subject which were considered 
worthy of a place in the distinguished lady’s volume, and 
Beethoven’s was the last in the book. So the reward of 
immediate praise was doubtless bestowed on some of the 
less worthy productions, but Beethoven has not lost his 
reward ; Beethoven’s song is the only one of the entire 
collection that has survived. The “last shall be first” 
sometimes, eventhis world. 

Ques. —-What is the peculiar meaning of the term 
allegretto as used by Beethoven ? T. P. 

Ans. —Primarily the term is used as a time indicator 
somewhat slower than allegro. Mr. Prout says: “It 
may be laid down as a rule with regard to Beethoven, 
that in all cases where allegretto stands alone at the head 
of the second or third movement of a work it indicates 
the character of the music, and not merely the pace. A 
genuine Beethoven allegretto always takes the place 
either of the andante or the scherzo of the work to which 


Ques. —I have somewhere seen a reference to the 
“celebrated characterization of genius,” which was 
written in Mozart’s Album by a distinguished botanist. 
Gan you tell me who the writer was, and what were the 
lines he wrote? E. S. 

Ans. —Mozart had a dear friend in Franz Jacquin, 
whose botanical garden was one of the attractions of 
Vienna. It was his son Gottfried who wrote the following 
in Mozart’s Album: “ True genius is impossible without 
heart; for no amount of intellect alone, or of imagination, 
no, nor of both together, can make genius. Love, love, 
love is the soul of genius.” 

Ques. —What is the meaning of the musical term 
Kleinigkeiten ? R. J. 

Ans. --It is the German equivalent for “bagatelle.” 
The word you give means “small matters.” It might 
be applied to short and unimportant pieces, of no pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic form, such as are usually called 
“bagatelles.” 

Of all the arts beneath the heaven that man has found, 
or God has given, none draws the soul so sweet away, as 
music’s melting, mystic lay; slight emblem of the bliss 
above, it soothes the spirit all to love.— James Hogg. 






The chiefest action for a man of spirit, is never 
out of action; we should think the soul was never put 

into the body, which has so many rare and curious - 

of mathematical motion, to stand still.—W ebs 
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EDITOBIAL NOTES, 


ance of the art of music as understood in our own times. 
There is no subject concerning which there has been a 
more decided revolution of sentiment among people of 
culture. No other one volume has, within recent years, 
attracted so much attention in the literary world as 
“ Robert Elsmere.” The author, Mrs. Ward, represents 
the very highest order of culture; and her sentiments 
maybe accepted as an indication of the feeling of a large 
number of the same high class of thinkers. She gives no 
uncertain half praise of music. The following is sug¬ 
gestive: “All the romance of his spoilt and solitary life 
had come to him, so far, through music, and through 
such female as this! For* she was playing Wagner, 
Brahms, and Rubinstein, interpreting all those passion¬ 
ate voices of the subtlest moderns through which the 
heart of our own day has expressed itself even more 
freely and exactly than through the voice of literature ; 
Hans Sachs’ immortal song, echoes from the love duets 
in ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ fragments from a wild and alien 
dance music, they rippled over him in a warm, intoxi¬ 
cating stream of sound, stirring association after associa¬ 
tion, and rousing from sleep a hundred bygone moods of 
feeling,” 

Apropos of the above sentiment, we cannot resist the 
temptation to add the following from Adam Bede: “Is 
it any weakness,, pray, to he wrought upon by exquisite 
music | to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of your soul—the delicate fibres of life 
which no memory can penetrate - -and binding together 
your whole being, past and present, in one unspeakable 
vibration ? ” 


itj, he is only advertising the character of the food he 
has taken the trouble to digest. And unfortunately for 
him, he is often proving at the same instant how much 
nourishing mental food there is, upon which his eyes 
have never gazed. He says: “ I have no use for Schu¬ 
bert;” but instead of feeling a compassion for Schu¬ 
bert, we pity the poor man who has not had sufficient 
health and strength of mind to assimilate the Schubert 
diet. 


There are two kinds of knowledge; that which we have 
in our memory ready for use at any morhent; and that 
with which we'are so well acquainted in books that we 
can readily use it when desirable.' The pianist has a 
large store of both kinds of knowledge. He carries in 
his memory thousands of facts and theories necessary to 
Mg work. Sometimes he also adds a large number of 
his favorite musical compositions. Indeed, some pianists 
doubtless would be able to play, without warning, several 
hundred pages of classical music—some few could play 
several thousand pages. But of the second class every 
good piano-player has a vast stock. He knows vast 
quantities of beautiful things which he could lay under 
contribution at any time. It is interesting to reflect how 
much one mind is able to carry of this second species of 
knowledge. 


who despises turkey and abominates cranberries, don’t 
enter into an argument with him in the hope of con¬ 
vincing him of the worth of these delicacies. The turkey 
needs no defence and will not thank yon for your 
pains,. It is your friend who needs the sympathy ; for he 
is either a dyspeptic or bis education has been one-sided. 
He has not a healthy appetite or he has not been " edu¬ 
cated to it.” 

So yon should feel when your friend expresses a dis¬ 
like for classical music. The music needs none of your 
championship. Tour own estimate of music is much 


It is a matter of great importance to the ambitions 
student that he should learn to systematise his knowl¬ 
edge. Much that we learn becomes useless because we 
do not properly store it away. Everything should be 
arranged in the memory with careful discrimination. 
Everything should be relegated to its proper place in the 
mental storehouse, or it will be lost when it is needed 
most. A well-ordered mind is an unusual possession; 
but its value is incalcuable. Our intellectual habits are 
the result of our methods of study. If our study is 
systematic, we acquire a systematic habit of mind, and 
great is our intellectual gain.. The crying evil of the age 
in the musical world is the unscientific manner of our 
study. There is too little of well-defined^urpose, and 
systematic application to its accomplishment. There is 
always this danger in the study of any art that appeals 
strongly to the emotional nature. Constant tension of 
the emotions renders the will-power less efficient, and 
there is danger of yielding to the dictates of the desire 
for present pleasure in our study. Constant study of 
Chopin and his school is especially dangerous in this 
regard. The danger may be avoided, however, by mak¬ 
ing the study systematic, and dividing the time between 
Chopin, for example, and Bach or Beethoveb. Spasmo¬ 
dic effort is dangerous to the health of mind and body. 
And yet most of our study is precisely of this character. 
We have our Beethoven moods, our Schumann moods, 
our literary moods, our scientific moods ; and unfortu¬ 
nately the more we yield to our “ moods ” ihe more 


—The interest in the wonderful invention of Paul 
Von J&nko continues to grow. It was only three years 
ago that the inventor first exhibited his new keyboard, 
yet it has already been adopted by a number of the lead¬ 
ing piano teachers in Germany. Fortunately, it can be 
attached to the ordinary piano, And its adoption does not 
necessitate a completely new instrument. Yet it makes 
the instrument an entirely new thing in capacity and 
effectiveness. It consists of six rows of keys, as shown 
in the accompanying cut. Beginning with the first, or 
lowest row, dkthe left is C, then C sharp is on the second 


.d judicious treatment. 


Another important point, and one worth remem¬ 
bering is this: Never begin to treat your dyspeptic by 
upbraiding the simple milk and water diet on which he is 
living. Don’t think you can make him strong at one 
stroke by giving Mm strong meat before he is ready for 
it. Why enter into any elaborate argument about the 
insufficiency of his diet. It is not a matter of reasoning; 
for he is utterly incapable of assimilating any better 
food. His condition must be improved very gradually, 
for all healthy growth is a slow process. If your pupil 
is incapable of understanding anything better than “ The 
Mulligan Guards,” do not torture him by introducing 
him immediately to a Chopin Sonata. Be prudent and 
wise; improve his taste by degrees, and give him time 


Education is not, as the etymology of the word would 
seem to suggest, a mere “drawing out.” _Some people 
are easily misled by etymologies. The word “ educa¬ 
tion” means a “drawing out,” but properly, education 
itself is not that alone. It is also a building—an adding 
to. The soul is drawn out. or more properly developed, 
but not in the primitive sense of the Latin term educo. 
It would be equally precise to say that the body is “ drawn 
out ” from the tiny dimensions of the infant to the large 
proportions of the man. It is growth, pure and simple. 
Precisely the same thing is true of the mind—it simply 
grows. It is fed on a great variety of food ; and the 
character of its development depends absolutely upon 
the character of the food it digests. 

Thus it is not a matter of indifference what we shall 
study. There are men with fat minds, and men whose 
minds are all muscle. The proper mental food alone 
insures mental health. The world is full of abnormal 
specimens of soul-development. Thus we have Bach- 
egotist®, and Beethoven egotists, and Wagnerites, etc. Of 
course, the present tendency is for student® to become spe¬ 
cialists, and it is a tendency in the right direction. But it 
is one thing to be a specialist and quite another to be 
morbid, and bigoted. Profound knowledge of Beethoven 
by no means unfits a healthy mind for the appreciation of 
Chopin. Intimate acquaintance with Schumann does 


row, then D is on the first, then D sharp on second, B 
on first and F on the second, then F sharp on first, etc. 
Thus it requires two rows to make the complete chromatic 
scale. The black keys are indicated by black stripes, as 
indicated in the cut. The third and fifth rows of keys 
correspond with the first, the fourth and sixth correspond 
with the second. The entire six rows take very little 
more depth than the ordinary keyboard, as the keys are 
very short. The hand can cover four rows without 
changing position. 

With this keyboard some exceedingly difficult music 
becomes very simple. 


There was a time when among the highest class of lit¬ 
erary men there was very little disposition to recognize 
the dignity of music. Among the cultured there was 
always a vague feeling of regard for music as an abstract 
idea, and this feeling prompted some representative 
poets and novelists to say very pretty things about 
“ music.” But most of these sentiments were intended 
as praise to music in the Grecian sense, or in the ideal 
(which is another way of saying indefiniteness). We 
may call it praise to the unknown ; joy in anticipation 
of something spiritual which could only be understood 
as the object of unspeakable yearning. This is what 
was generally meant by music in classical English and 
German literature. But for real music, in the con¬ 
crete, as seen in the products of human genius, the 
works of the musicians with which they were acquainted, 
these same literary men had little regard. Music as a 
mere name was an objoct of devout contemplation ; but 
music as the product of Handel’s brain was a very poor 
thing. To most men it was nothing but Tweedledum 


The new departments mentioned in last Etude, 
were under consideration, have thus far not re 
sufficient encouragement to warrant the publisher a 
this new departure. It is true that a great many 
present subscribers are equally interested in Voi 
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SURE BARGAINS. 

Operas—Pfaao and Tocal Score. We have over 200 
of these Operas, bound in paper cover; all are foreign, 
with.German, French or Italian words. Most of them 
are the original editions, and are to be had only in 
that form. All the most noted composers of Europe 
are among them. Among the Operas are Martha, 
Flotow; Star of the North, Meyerbeer; Favorita, 
Donizetti; Stradella, Flotow; Msrello, and Romeo 
and Juliet, Gounod; Margolaine, Lecocq; Fra Diavolo, 
Auber, and numerous others. Many of these scores 
are marked as high as $10.00. We make a uniform 
price of $1.00 each, and pay the postage. Please state 
whether piano or vocal score is desired. 

Echos d’ Europe. A collection of vocal music by some 
celebrated European composers, with foreign words 
only. Each volume contains from 80 to 50 choice 
songs by Italian and other composers. Price 60 cents 
each, postpaid. This is not one-fourth of the original 
price. 

Soifegcs da Conservatoire : being the vocal course used 
in the Paris Conservatory, by Cherubini, Catel, Mehul, 
Gossec, and Langle. New Edition. Over 200 pages of 
various vocal studies. Invaluable to every teacher of 
voice. Retail price $2.50. We will close out our 
present stock for 60 cents each, and pay postage. 

Address 


1704 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


'A BLAJTK EXERCISE BOOK 
-TFor the Analytical Study of Musical Compositions, 

For Students of Piano, Harmony, 

Musical Form^ete. 


By Tj. R. CHURCH, 




1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 4 SONS' 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 

Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 

Mr. E. M. BOWMAN, 

(Editor of “ Weitzman Musical Theory,”) 

STEINWAY HALL, - NEW YORK. 

Pianoforte and Organ instruction by the methods on which 
modern artistic performance is based. 

Musical Theory lessons, orally or by correspondence, by the 
Weitzman Method, which, by its lucid explanations and interesting 
course of study, commends Itself to the attention of all who desire 
to become thorough musicians. 




E8TABL1SHEL XB’ZO- 


WERNE ’ 7 S VOICE, 

A Monthly journal Devoted to the Human Voice IimiII its Phases. 

A Practical ©ulde for the Restoring; the Culti¬ 
vating and the Preserving of the Voice. 

smr sxkces ahd xtxst seaghes or snrsura should hays it. 

"Warner’s Voice for 1889 will be Better and Brighter, 
more Complete and more Practical, Larger in Size and 
Larger in Circulation, with Increased Capital and 
Sluiai Kc d Scope, and with Ores 
id 


sis ana 


tope. 
Criticism. 


iater Attention To Analy- 


•1*60 A YE AR; 15 CTO. A NUMBER. 

Mention Th« Enns, and Send for Full Prospectus and Sample Copy 
Address the Editor end Proprietor, 



6 ''«— 4 .- 

FOR PIANO. 




A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 
sufficient for players of musical discrimination. Printed 
from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 


AIR DE BALLET......... 

ALBUM LEAF.. 

ALBUM LEAF ........... 

AM MEER.. 

AT EVENING.. 

BARCAROLLE............. 

BONNE NUTT............. 

CANZONKTTA.. 

CANZONETTA ............ 

CANZONE fTA. 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS.. 
CONSOLATION............ 

CRADLE SONG. 

FIRST MEETING.. 

FLEETING TIME.......... 

FLOWER OF SPRING.... 

FROLICS......... . ...... 

HAPPINESS ' ENOUGH... 
HERZENSLIEDCHEN..... 

LEICHTES SPIEL......... 

LIED OHNE WORTE..... 

LOVE SONG....,. 

MELODIE................. 

MELODIE.... 

MENUETTO.. 

MOMEN T M USICAL...... 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS. 

NOCTURNE..... 

NORWEGIAN SONG.. 

ON THE RIVULET........ 

POLONAISE. 

REPENTANCE.. 

ROMANCE................ 

ROMANCE........... 

SERENADE.. 

SLUMBER SONG.......... 

TRAUMEREI..... 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS.... 
ZU-B-LAUTE............... 

Price, in Beards, 


.JADASSOHN 

.... GRUTZMACHER 

............BARGIEL 

..........SCHUBERT 

............SCHYTTE 

. --TSCHAIKOWSKY 

.NIEMANN 

.....JENSEN 

...... SOLLAENDER 

..MERKEL 

..........MEYER 

..I.ISZT 

. KJERULF 

..NI CODE 

........HABERBIER 

........HABERBIER 

.von WILM 

.. .SCHUMANN 

..HAUSE 

.. WOLFF 

.............HOLZEL 

... HEN,SELT 

....... MOSZKOWSKI 

.von HOLTEN 

.SCHARWENKA 

.SCHARWENKA 

.(jensen) NIEMANN 
.MEYER-HELMUND 

.HOFMANN 

.HOFMANN 

.MERKEL 

..NTCODE 

........RUBINSTEIN 

.........SCHUMANN 

. ..HABERBIER 

..HELLER 

.........SCHUMANN 

..........von WILM 

.....HOFMANN 
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EDGAR $* WERNER, 

148 ONVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit. They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as 14 Choice 
Classics.” 

CONTENTS* 

ANDANTE AND MARCH,. .BESTHOVEN 

ANGEL’S SERENADE.... A ...BRAGA 

AVE MARIA.----.................. .GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE... MENDELSSOHN 

GIPSEY DANCE... ERNST 

INTERMEZZO... MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION. .. FAUCONIER 

MENUETT.. BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO.. .GOUNOD 

MENUETTO.... MOZART 

NIGHT SONG. .......VOGT 

NOCTURNE.™......*.. .MENDELSSOHN 

PAVANE.LA. ..EICHBERG 

PIZZICATI (Sylvia)............ ....................._DELIBES 

PRIERK, LA. ERNST 

RJSYSRIE. FAUCONIER 

ROMANCE. SCHUMANN 

ROMANCE... HALEVY 

ROMANZA.... ....;KRAUSE 

SERENADE. .....TITTL 

SERENADE;..:.8CHUBERT 

SERENADE. HAYDEN 

8ERKNATA. MOSZKOWSKI 

SPRING’S AWAKENING. JBACH 

TRAUMERIE...... .....SCHUMANN 

Price, in Boards, including separate Violin part, $1.00 

“ “ Cloth, “ “ “ “ 1.50 

FOB SALE! AT AXIL MUSIC STORES. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THEODORE PBESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT SHEET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ORDER BY 
HUMBER ONLY. 


Grads 1 t© 10, 


879. 


883. 


884. 


885. 


886 . 


Mattoon, E. 8. 

Grade IV ...... 


LargJaetto Grazioao. 


This piece is adapted from Kreutxer’s Violin Studies. 
It is in nocturne style, with an exquisite melody. The 
piece makes also an excellent study In double notes. 

869. Everitt, L. Tripping Homeward. 


Rhythm well marked in 


Of a light character, 
march time. 


873. 

874. Otto, J. 

875. 

876. 

877. 


Grade II.... —.. 

A pleasing little piece in mazourka movement; at¬ 
tractive to the average listener. 

Otto, J. Innocence. Grade II............ 

A very simple piece of more than ordinary merit. 
The melody would be a credit to any writer. It 
sounds like Arthur Sullivan in his best vein. 

Otto, J. Tin Soldiers’ Parade. 

Grade II........................................... 

A child’s inarch; well made, carefully fingered and 
will prove an attractive teaching piece. 

Otto, J. Boat Song-. Grade II... 

.Cheerful aad graceful. It is suggestive of the best 
is music. 

/ Naughty Boy. 

Good-bye, Lowe. 

Two short pieces that will serve as an introduction 
to the classics. 

Otto, J. Weariness. Grade II. ........... 

Nothing better for a young pupil of promise. 

Otto, J. Trotting along. Grade II. .... 

Easy without being commonplace. 

Otto, J. Dolly’s Danes. Grade II.....; 

This piece is not a whit inferior to the rest of the 
set called Eight Pieces for the Pianoforte for young 
players, without octaves. 

Meyer, Louis. Alice. Valse de Salon. 
Grade IV......... ......... —. —.............. 

This pieimsprung into popularity at once. It is 
without douK the finest piece by this admired writer, 
who might be called the Gustav Lange of America. 

Moelling, Theo. Little Dreamer’s 
Waltz. Grade II............................. 

This piece will please as well as instruct. It has a 
distinct melody. 

De Konski, A. Op. 332. “Do Love 
Me” Waite. Grade IV.................... 

One of the best compositions by this talented writer. 
The themes of the waltz are taken from the writer’s 
opera, “ Sultan of Zanzibar.” This is a good exhibi¬ 
tion piece. 

Biehl, A. Op. 111. Chiming: Bells 
(@IocfC!tfpiel). Grade III............... 

A typical parlor piece. Nothing difficult about the 
composition. It is pleasing throughout, and is in¬ 
tended to interest players of average capacity. 

Bryant, Gilmore W. Op. 0. Forty- 
three, Practical Piano Studies. 
Applicable to any grade........... 

These studies are designed to provide remedies for 
the imperfections in playing. For pupils that have 
been taught improperly, or have not paid sufficient 
attention to such “trifles” as legato touch, accentua¬ 
tion, value of notes, two note* against three, and 
thirty-nine others of similar nature. 

dementi M. Op. 37. Mo. 1, Sonatina 
in E Flat........ .. 

This piece receives an analysis In The Mudcimt, by 
R. Prentice, which is perhaps the bs#t recommenda¬ 
tion that car. he given as none but the choicest pieces 
are contained in this book. 

Liszt, Fr. Soirees d© Vienne. Mo. 0. 
Grads VII...... 

This is one of the most popular of Liszt’s pieces. It 
is founded on Schubert’s Waltzes, principally op. 77. 
This edition has received a careful revision at the 
hands of Mis* Neally Stevens, the concert virtuoso. 

Rubinstein, A. Marche a la Turque 
(Beethoven). Grade VI.. 

An excellent edition cf this celebrated Bravura 
piece. It requires a large hand to do it justice. It is 
an effective concert piece. 

Smith, Wilson, G. Sohersdno (Kjo- 
rulf. Grade III...... 

Full of character and gvaee. It possesses much of 
the Norwegian flavor. It Is an acquisition to piano 
literature that player* cannot afford to fmes by. 


, PA. 

PRICE 
£0 80 

0 85 

0 80 

0 25 

0 25 

0 25 

0 25 

0 25 
0 2-5 
0 25 

0 60 

0 30 

0 60 

0 50 

1 50 

0 50 

0 60 
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887. Schumann, R. Op. 124. No. 16, Slum¬ 

ber Song. Grade IV. 

A i?em. No composition of Schumann’s with the 
exception of perhaps Trfiunierei is played more. This 
edition is very accurately fingered and phrased. 

888. The Twenty-four Scales in One.. 

This is the only consecutive arrangement of all the 
Major and Minor Scales. They are to play from be¬ 
ginning to end without any interruption. 
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TIACHER’S 

POCKET METRONOME 

SIMPLE, 06IVE1IE1T, III ill ISEXPESSIIE. 


Price 10 Cents, ' $1.00 per Bozen. 

The object of this work Is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are four blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSES, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS BOOK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 

By E. M. SEFTON. 


Contains bills, receipts, a page for each pupil, on which Is 
a place for date of first and last les-on, number of lessons 
given, time and day of lessons, cash account, etc. The 
book includes everything for systematic record of the mu¬ 
sic teachers' work. It is convenient for pocket use, and 
is printed on finest writing paper. It is the only book of 
the kind ever published. Every teacher will be benefited 
by using this book. Price 50 cents. 


Teacher’s Series, No. I. 

To be continued. The First Half Tear for the Piano or Cabi¬ 
net Organ. A complete technical course for Beginners, without the 
use of exercises. By Eugene Thayer, Mus. Coe. Op. 100. Copy¬ 
right. Price One Dollar. Special discounts to Teachers. 

Send for Circular. 

Published by EUGENE THAYER, 
1429 Park Avenue, Near 81st Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid, 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


(G. Schirmer, Jr.) 


FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS 


“The Practical Value of Certain Modern Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony.” By J. C. Fillmore, Author of “His¬ 
tory of Music, ’.......25 eta. 

“What Shall wo Play, or Musical Education in the Horn®.” 
Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Boinecke. Translated 
by John Behmsnn,.26 cte. 

“ Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil” By Aloys 

Hennes,.......eta. 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borai,..,10 eta. 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Meciroro,...10 eta. 

Tt*@ Five meat by Mail for 50 eta. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO, PRESSER, 1794 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSES, 

Philadisljpmia, Pa., 
1704 Chestnut Street. 


28 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

We will send our Catalogue of Music (the finest pub¬ 
lished in this country), free, to any Teacher. 

ACCOUNTS OPENED OK VERY FAVORABLE TERiS. 

AIL ORDERS FILLED THE DAY RECEIVED !U 

IMPORTANT FOR ORGANISTS. 

Organists who wish to keep themselves informed of 
new Publications, French, German, English or Ameri¬ 
can, for their instruments, can have this done, free of 
charge, by sending us their names. 


We have just published 


PRACTICAL HARMONY 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS, 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY 


H. B. STEVENS & CO., 

Music Publishers# Importers, 

169 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


M. F. HITTER. 

i _ 

Price 75 Debits in Paper; *1.00 in Boards. 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated te incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work wil! help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

- THEO. PRESSES, 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


DR. HtJfao RiEMANN. 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN O. FILLMORE. 
JPrice 25 Cents® 

SemetMng new sal valuable U every timber of Harmony, 

Address Publisher, ( _ 

THEO. PRESSER, 

!704 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 


Agents tor the low priced Editions of 

Peters and Breitkopf and Hartal, Leipzig’, 

Cotta, Stuttgart, and 

Augener & Co., London. 


COURSE IN HARMONY 


ACCOUNTS OPSNSS ON TOY FA70SA3LS TOMS. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Easily Understood, interesting. Thorough. Adapted for a short course 
or for an extended period of study. A great saving of 
time to t«soh®rs. A rest http to students. 


DACTYLION 


Catalogues free upon Application, and Bulletins o; 
our new Music sent regularly to those sending ui 
their names. 


FOB PIAWG STUDENTS. 

A new invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. 


Tkhi w»rk Is betBg received with great favor, and Is already Intro¬ 
duced in several of the boat conservatories In this'country. In pamphlet 
form it has had a large sal®, and now that it is completed, it seems sure 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

Simple explanations, short sentences and plain langesge throughout 
are features which will commend themselves to teachers and students. 

It will, lead students not only to a theoretical actjtwlntsnoe with Har¬ 
mony, but also to become able to disstingoisk intervals, chords, progreB- 
sioiM and treatment® by ear as readily as with the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises the interest of the 
course is 'ell sustained. It wEl not be found dry by any careful stu¬ 
dent. Many of the exercise- arc decidedly novel in a text-book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be found interesting and helpful in every way to the 
teacher and th« pupil. It is also rich In sc.fjgestSons for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu- 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

4 MUSIC v FOLIOS 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Prise 76 Cents. $ 6.00 per dasen, b/ Express. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It is a si 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phlla., P*» 
AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

Ifili U tUn&prxfanb ®osi 

VOL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE fti.so. 

Musical Miscellanies, Historical, Oritikw 
' Philosophical and Pedagogic. 

Among the subjects treated, are Self Culture in Mol 


The conviction of ita excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it ia safe to predict that this will prove the moat 
popular work on Harmony yet published. 

Addmm 

THEO. PRESSER," Publisher, 

1704 Qhksthdt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To strengthen the angers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time and a vast amount of labor, 
Prioe S3.50, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, mm 
are 8 . B. Mills, hi. Lovis Maas, Mas-aka Rtu-Kus, Bom 

SICK, OaBLTLS PSTSSSILSA, «tO,, »tC. 

Send for circular giving detailed information. 


•NATINA ALBUM, Compiled by Thko. Press kb, 
Vol. II of Studies in Phrasing. Mathews. 


THEO. PRESSER, d Ipt 
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THE ETUDE. 


“ What CanH he Cured Musi be Endured. 


THIS, FOB YEARS, has bebm the charitable view taem of the GREAT NUISANCE, 

PIANO DRUMMING. 

BUT THERE IS A CURE; IT HAS COME Af LAST, 

—— THE VIRGIL —- 





A SILENT PIANO, 


Is actually better than the Piano itself for learning to Play the Piano. The Piano is for the, musical performance, the Practice Clavier for the 


FOR EVERY who would practice when he chooses, what he 
* PLAYER chooses and as he chooses, without annoyance to any 
one, and with no one to hear his pieces or to know how 
much or how little they are studied. 

FOR EVERY who would have his pupils make rapid and intelligent 
TEACHER progress in overcoming all of the technical difficulties of 
pianoforte playing. 

FOR EVERY who would gain true artistic playing ability, with a per- 
pupil feet development of the requisite strength and endurance 

STYLE A, 7 OCTA' 


sjfe 


I 


in the shortest possible time, and at the least possible 
expense. 

FOR EVERY in which the Piano is taught, where economy, the enjoy- 
SCHOOL ' ment of quiet and the effective public performance of its 
pupils are important considerations, 

FOR EVERY that would be relieved of the unpleasantness of piano 
FAMILY P? ctic f at home, and would have the children more 
interested in their music, and more appreciative of the 
pieces they learn. 




CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED with Teachers mid Schools. 


Descriptive circulars sent free op application. 
For particulars address, 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boom 882, Hotel Boylston, Oor, Tremont and Boylston £ 
1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Technical Excellence more quickly attained If the application §f Scientific Process, 

F HE physical changes or developments in the anatomical mechanism necessitated by the technical demands of piano 
playing, and for the production of which so much monotonous exercise at the keyboard is necessary, can now be 
attained in a more ^economical manner, by means of the Technicon, a scientific Hand Gymnasium, founded upon 
physiological principles, involving results of the greatest importance to piano teachers. 

The profligate expenditure of time (as compared with results obtained) on technical exercises at the piano, as also the 
severe wear and tear upon the" nerves and upon the piano itself, can now be avoided, and greater results be rapidly produced 
by means of this more direct treatment of the anatomical details. 

A specific exercise Is provided for each muscle or set of muscles involved in piano playing, and in going through this 
scientific method of hand treatment the concentration of the mental powers upon the separate muscular details, as they are 
brought into action, gives a discriminating mental power and control over them ; a feature which cannot fail to commend itself 
to all thinking teachers. The special treatment of the wrist, and also the first, fourth and fifth fingers, are prominent 
features in the Technicon. Many teachers testify that fifteen minutes with the Technicon gives results equal to one hour of 
technical exercise at the piano. 

Important testimony has been received frhm leading Pianists, and Musical Directors of Colleges, Schools and Academies, 
both of Europe and America, relative to the excellent results gained by means of the Technicon, and which will be mailed 
free, together with full information, on application. 


Send for Circular®. 


PRICES. — In Black Walnut, $22,50. In Mahogany, $27.00. Discount to Teachers, Schools, etc. 

N. B. — Important Work for Pianists. —The mechanism of the hand and arm analyzed and explained by means of diagrams, with explanatory notes, showing which 
■tusd.es Are brought into action for each particular movement of the arm, wrist or fingers. Invaluable to teachers for showing pupils which muscles should be used, and 
which should be kept quiescent, for producing the movements involved at the keyboard. Price 76 cents. To Teachers, 60 cents. Send stamps. 

■ 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH TEACHERS SOLICITED. 






CORRESPONDENCE WITH TEACHERS SOLICITED. 




J< BROTHERHOOD, No. S West Fourteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 

igents fbr England, AUGEHEB & CO., 88 Newgate St, London, E. 0. | Agsnti for Germany, FRITZ 8QEU3IETH, Herrmann Str., 18, Hamburg 
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PREMIUM LIST 


Studies in Phrasins 


By W.-S. Bjj MATHEWS: 


A Sift to every one leniing one other 
Subscription besides his own. 


HE following list of premiums is offered as an 
®P inducement to those who choose to work for 
The Etude. This is simply paying for work done. 

Teachers will find this list of advantage in 
soliciting subscriptions from pupils. 

Let it be remembered that we send the Etude 
free for one year to any one sending us four sub¬ 
scriptions at full rates. 

We allow no premium for one subscriber. 


Bend for Catalogue, to 


1. Mendelssohn, First Song without words. 

2. Bach, Loure in Q. 

8. Chopin, Nocturne in E flat. 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schumann, Warum. 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Nachtstuecke in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 

8. Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

3. Schumann, Grillen. 

10. Rubinstein, Melody in P. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, out.ofJJgp's 2, 

12. Mendelssohn, (Duetto) No. 18. ‘ 

13. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D fiat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in J5 minor. 

16. Schubert, Minu»t in B minor. Op. 73. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Private, Class or festp Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 


premium is gwen. 


PREMIUMS. 

Music Teachers 5 Class-Book, Sefton,....... 2 subscriber! 

Phrasing, by Mathews........................... 2 “ 

Bach’s Lighter Compositions, Kullak....... 2 “ 

Sheet Music from my Catalogue to the 

amount of $1.50 for........................ 2 “ 

Aliegrando-Musical Game,.................... 2 “ 

Pocket Metronome............................... 2 “ 

Wbys and Wherefores in Music.............. 2 “ 

Practical Harmony, Ritter. .JSt “ 

“I’ll Sing you a Little Song ’ ! (engraving), 2 “ 

New Lessons in Harmony...................... 8 u 

Music Folio and Roll................... ........ 8 u 

Instruction Book, Piano or Organ........... 3 “ 

Piano Teaching, LeCouppey,... 8 “ 

Spengler’g Technic,.. 3 u 

Lessons in Musical History', Fillmore...... 4 “ 

Musical Study at Home, Harvey,.........,., 4 “ 

Etude, one year................................... 4 “ 

Piano-forte Music, Fillmore................... 4 “ 

How to Understand Music, either vol¬ 
ume, Mathews............................... 6 “ 

Dactylion..... 7 “ 

Album of Photographs of Great Masters, 8 “ 

Maelzel Metronome (by express),...........10 “ 

Technicon (by express).........................25 “ 

Five- octave Practice- Clavier (by express), 50 ‘ 6 

Seven-octave “ “ 80 “ 


Address Publisher, 


Musicians who like something new, striking and bril¬ 
liant, cannot fail to be pleased with Les Avant-Coureurs* 
(Drummers) Galop Brilliant, composed by Emma J. 
Bujac, the well-known music teacher of Houston, Texas. 
The piece is complimentary to the Commercial Travelers' 
Fraternity , and is dedicated to her husband. Cam. A. 
Bujac, the popular traveler for W. D. Cleveland A Co. 
The introduction js in moderate movement, after which 
comes the galop. The melody is very strongly marked, 
while crowds of brilliant notes indicate the trotting or 
the avail t-coureurs. The hoof beats are distinctly heard, 
intermingled with a very sweet melody, which may be 
the silvery voices of the drummers talking to their beat 
customers. It is needless to say the piece requires much 
skill and taste in execution. The idea is a pretty one, to 
compare the advance guard of commerce to spirited head 
racers. Wives of traveling men can appreciate the com¬ 
parison better than others. 

PUBLISHED BT 

C. GRUNEWALD, - Houston, Taxas. 

For Sale fey alt Bfawie Dealers. 


3>TO„ 

By J. F. Kinsey. 

Contains 144 large-sized pages, printed on heavy book 
paper, from clear type, and elegantly bound in cloth, 
embossed and lettered in gold. Thk Music is all 
NEW, CRISP and RINGING, 

and presents a wide contrast with what has been fur¬ 
nished choirs for the last half century. 

IT IS THE LATEST, 

and we guarantee it to be in contents and binding supe¬ 
rior to any other anthem book now offered to the choirs 
of America. Sample Copy, by mail, $1.00 ; per dozen, 
by express, $9.00. 


GRAND PREMIUM. 

AH UPRIGHT P1AK0 


The publisher will send a new upright piano 
to the party sending the largest number of 
subscribers between December 15th, 1888, and 
June 16th, 1889. 

1. Names of those who desire to try for this 
premium must be recorded, and mention made 

1 , » 5 * I* A®'* 9 , V , 


By M. X,. BARTLETT and J. F. KINSEY. 
DeslgKO* tor CX.ASSF*, HVHICAL CONVKH- 

TIONS »w<* CHOBAIi SOCIETIES. 

This book contains 176 pages, divided into Elemen¬ 
tary, Voice, Glee and Chorus, and Anthem Departments. 
We claim for it superiority in all that makes a practical 
work. Single copy, by mail, 60 cents; per dszen, to 
teachers, by express, $6.00. 


each time subscriptions are sent in, so that proper 
credit can be given. 

2. The regular premiums will also be given to 

___A- *i___an.. 


By G. ¥. BEYAET. 


for the Grand premium. The 
is considered an extra premium 
ling in the largest- number of 
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Little Classics for Little Plsfers 

By FIUBS, BBANBE 1 B. 


This volume is one of Gems, charmingly simplified by one of our 
iremost musicians. Copious (German) finger marks and close phras- 
g with every piece. Price 5® Cents, 

CONTENTS. 

Adagio from Sonata Pathetique, 

Andante from Fifth Symphony. 

Andante from Kreutser Sonata.. 

Andante Favori.......... 

Consolation.. 

Consolation... ...... 

Evening Song.................. 

Harmonious Blacksmith. 

Hungarian Danes, No. 7........... 

Largo.. ...... 

Lieb Ge»ng (Die Walkure)........ 

Marche Mllstaire ... 

Marcia Alla Turque.. 


Op Beyond the Icebergs, 

A NEW COMO OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 

with original words mb music, 


.Beethoven, 


.Beethoven. 

Beethoven. 

.Moxart. 

.Dussek. 

.Mendelssohn. 


.Schumann, 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 


•Handel, 


Handel. 


.Wagner, 


Schubert, 


.Mozart. 


.Mozart, 


Menuetto.......................... 

Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2. 

Nocturne, op. 87, No. 1. 

Prize Song (MeistersingerV 
Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. 
Roman za,op. 40................ 


UNEQUALED 


.Chopin. 

.Chopin. 

Wagner. 

.Liszt. 

.Beethoven, 


.Schumann, 


.Mendelssohn, 


Spring Son 
Trmumerel 
Warum,.... 


.Schumann. 


.Schumann, 


Sftff Haw My Warranted ftr i ¥tan, 
WM. KNABE 4 CO., 

it & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE. 


•f SPENGLER’S * 

§ * nm of TTcchniCj 

FIW THE PIANO-FORTE. 


much about harmony in fifty pages of test and ©samples for ®xer- 
dte.”—The NoHcdl, New York. 

TM» work is baaed on the ideas of Dr. Hugo Bikmanh, and has as 
ms appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful peroral (of this) will enable students to ®e© clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music .”—The Ratio «. 

Dr. Biemmnn, “ The greatest living musical theorist.”—T&« Natkm, 


COUNTERPOINT AND CANON 


< By E. E. AYEBS. 

Price, One Dollar, Post-paid, 

It is well known that many of our most valuable work* on musical 
theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, being posi¬ 
tively incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style in 
which they are written. Especially Is this true of translations of Sep 
man text-books. These books may be characterized by their long and 
involved sentences, ambiguities without number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially ia this true of our 
“Text-books on Counterpoint.” They are written by profound musical 
scholars, and yet written evidently long after they had forgotten the 
slow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu¬ 
sions. 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes In taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the hand and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It ia with pleasure that we announce this hew book on counterpoint, 
written originally in the English language. It clearly marks out all 
the student’s work for him, and assigns him his definite writing exer¬ 
cises In each chapter. These tasks being indicated in their proper 
place, the student may not be in doubt as to hi* work for a moment. 


Professional find JiHiaieim. 

3UST PVMJUSaMD. 

We offer in this System of Technic a work that Is 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasms and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:— 
to develope the weaker fingers, and .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posh 


Advice to Young Students of the Pianoforte 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

PRICE, 1© Cta. 

Some good advice for every one studying the plana 


By J. C. EILLMOBE. 

" Mr. Fillmore deserves the thanks of the musical people for ..aving 
written a very readable book oa an interesting subject. * * * Show* 
an intelligence rare among English writes’s on such topic*.”— Th® No¬ 
tion, New York. 

“ We moat cordially recommend this little volume as being thoroughly 
Interesting and most useful to all who desire to study the autyect ot 
which it treats.—The Alhsmsum, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

Wa Present a Few Communications out of Many Received: 

“As one reads it the wonder grows how so small a book could 
made to contain go much good information.”—W. S. B, Mathews. 

“ It is worthy of very high commendation.”— Da. Wm. Mason. 

“ I can only express myself in the highest terms of praise,concerning 
it.”— Dr. Louis MAAg. 

“I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.”—W m. 
H. Sherwood. 

“It is a mine of valuable information for the student, and should b# 
in the hands of everyone interested in music.”—H. Clarence Edbt. 

“ It ia an extremely well-written and instructive work, and should, 
in my judgment, bo in the hands of ©very earaeat piano student.”— 
Dudley Buck. .» 

“ 1 consider It a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in th# 
library of every student of the piano.”—M m. Julia Ksyk-Kino. 

“ The book m well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introdsw# 
itto my pupils.”—E mil Lieblino. 

“An excellent work."—A mt Fat. 

“Every piano pupil ought to read it.”—B ichard Zickwsr. 

“Will prove a great aid to all earnest students.”— H. A. Clarks. 

“Th# author ia evidently master of his subject.”—J ohn S. Dwiomt. 


Philad’a Musical' Academy, 

i6if spruce wmm% 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY 

By CAUL REINECKE. 


HKB, 38 Ota. 

Letters from & renowned musician and teacher to a lady, 


MUSICAL GAME 


By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 

(Second Edition.) PRICK, 3S Ct». 

An exposition ©f some modem ideas of Harmony. 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game ooBsist* of cards, on which ths> different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached »hen it 
Qounis one for the person who played the last card anc completed the 
whole note. Thir gives a general idea enly Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the note®, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru¬ 
ment; those who ring; thoee who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
Who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the aote*. 

The various key* in which rnusi c is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to leans to read music. 

You learn, while playing an inter esting game. 

It is readily learned, ever, by children. 

Hi* devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for ovening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parental can teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
anastetan* themselves. j 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intemdSng to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lemons 

Prioe, BO Cents. 

Addrsss Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSES!, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


By a A. MACQROIJE. 

Among the many topics treated in this little 
are “On agood touch,” “Reposein playing/’ “ 5 
in playingetc., etc. Price, 10 cents. 


PLAYS AND SONGS 


.agnetism 


indergarten and Family, 

JT-T a L a E A i. TL7 E-,4 JC *1, % A JL^ ^ 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


The book contains everything for keeping Accounts The moat popular work of the kind ever put 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page It ha8 passed through 

numerous editions. 

for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 

Address r^^Eo. fresseb , THEO. PKESSEB, Publisher, 

1704 ftuMsst at, PhHsds^ihts. Pa. 704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

























